30p 
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EDITORIAL 



Our current programme is 
once again an exciting one 
artistically. On the film side, 
highlights include Bertolucci’s 
long-awaited ‘1900’, a Jerzy 
Skolimowski season which 
includes his British film THE 
SHOUT, Visconti’s LUDWIG, 
Oshima’s EMPIRE OF PASSION, 
and Part 2 of the Women and 
Cinema’ season. 

Regarding the Women and 
Cinema’ season, we are extremely 
pleased by the excellent response 
to the first part, which augurs 
well for future programmes 
organised along similar thematic 
lines. (Readers are reminded that 
creche facilities will again be 
organised for all screenings.) 

The success of recent 
residencies by the Pip Simmons 
Theatre Group and I.O.U. has 
helped to highlight the advantages 


of utilizing this method of 
working in other areas. Our 
Music Department, led by Melvyn 
Poore and Jan Steele, is 
particularly keen to encourage 
this development, as evidenced by 
the presentation of the music/ 
theatre improvisation CUSACK/ 
BERESFORD/TOOP/DAY in the 
last programme and the very 
exciting COMPANY in this 
programme. COMPANY, whose 
only previous residency was at 
London’s I.C.A. over two years 
ago, win be supported by the 
Arts Council’s Contemporary 
Music Network. 

As our regular visitors will be 
aware, it has always been 
deliberate Arts Lab policy to keep 
admission prices as low as 
possible. Regretfully, the time 
has now come when we have no 
alternative but to review our 


pricing structure, whilst at the 
same time increasing significantly 
the benefits derived from 
membership. From the beginning 
of this programme, membership 
subscription increases from £2 to 
£3, this being necessary to cover 
the increased costs involved in 
producing the programme 
booklet. The new admission 
prices are as follows: Life 

Members, 60p; Members, 80p; 
Public, £1. 

One of the features of the 
Music Department is its staffs 
remarkable ability for being 
involved in the formation of new 
ensembles. The latest, which 
makes its debut in this 
programme, is the beautifully 
named MASERATI CONSORT. 
When I asked what type of music 
they performed, I was told, 
“We play mediaeval music on 


modern instruments and sound 
a bit like Mike Westbrook’s Brass 
Band!”. 

I am pleased to announce that 
we have received funding from 
the British Film Institute to 
enable us to make improvements 
to the foyer and kitchen in 
particular. A major priority will 
be to construct a custom-built 
Magazine Stall which will allow 
us to provide a better service 
than is presently possible. As 
most of you know, we specialize 
in film magazines; but during 
the coming year we hope to 
expand our stock of material 
covering other artistic areas. 

Ted Little 
Manager. 
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MUSICIANS’ CO OP / WORKSHOPS 


The purpose of the Co-op is 
to enable musicians to have more 
control over all aspects of their 
music. It seems to us that the 
only way to do this is to organise 
co-operatively. 

Our broad aims are: - 

(1) To organise musicians and 
audiences to get music which is 
not normally catered for by the 
normal channels heard. We 
include in this New Wave and 
experimental rock, improvised 
music, “ethnic” music, con¬ 
temporary “classical” music, jazz 
and so-on. 

(2) To gradually build up a fund 
of information about our 
activities, so that the experience 
of organising can be drawn upon. 


(3) To organise regular work¬ 
shops of music we are interested 
in, e.g., women’s workshops, 
ethnic music workshops, com¬ 
position and improvization work¬ 
shops. 

(4) To publish articles and 
booklets about music in 
Birmingham. 

MEMBERSHIP is open to anyone 
and costs £1.20 p.a. available 
from Mark Rowson, Secretary, 
Birmingham Musicians’ Co-op, 
72 Salisbury Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham 13. Tel: 021449 
1711. It entitles you to vote at 
Co-op meetings, to receive a list 
of Co-op members indicating 
areas of musical interest, and to 
receive information about all 


Co-op organised events. 
MEETINGS are held on the 1st 
Wednesday of the month at 7.30 
p.m. in the ba‘’ement of the Arts 
Lab Shop. In this programme 
they’re on February 7 and March 
7. 


PROPOSED NEW YEAR SERIES 
OF CONCERTS 


In the Co-ops’ original draft 
handout/budget-application it was 
pointed out that what was needed 
in Birmingham was some sort of 
alternative music “scene”, and the 
Co-op intends to begin the 
process initially by organising c 
monthly concert at a regular 
venue, commencing in the New 


Year. 

So far there has been wide¬ 
spread interest in the project, not 
least because it proposes an 
alternative to the more com¬ 
mercially-motivated (and there¬ 
fore more exploitative) venues. 
Groups who have expressed an 
interest so far include the Dapper 
Choir, D-eGo*-T’s (who recently 
supported Fred Frith at Aston 
Centre for the Arts), the 
Emperors of Ice Cream, the 
Solicitors and the Flix, all based 
in the Midlands area. 

A venue in Birmingham is yet 
to be finalised, but any groups or 
artists who want to participate 
should contact Glyn Bush on 
021-704 5151, ext. 345. 


MUSIC WORKSHOP INFORMATION 


TITLE 

DAY 

TIME 

DATES 

VENUES 

FEES 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

a) Musicians’Co-op Improvisation 
Workshops 

Saturday 

11.00 - 1.00 p.m. 

1 eb 3. 10,24 

Cl TA Club Room 

25p per day (Free 
to Co-op members) 

Mark Rowson (Secreta \ . Musicians' 
Co-op) 021449 1711 

b) Beginners’Jazz and Rock Guitar 

Saturday 

12.00 - 1.00 p.m. 

Mar 3 

Basement of Arts 

Lab Shop 

40p per day (Arts Lab, 
Music Co-op, students 
etc. 30p). 


C) Advanced Jazz and Rock Guitar 

Sunday 

2.00 - 4.00 p.m. 

Feb. 4,11,25 

Mar 4 

CFTA Club Room 

c C — 2 ^ 

. - rt « t— 


d) Advanced Jazz and Rock Workshop 

Sunday 

11.15 - 1.15 p.m. 

Feb 4, 11,25 

Mar 4 

CFTA Practice Rooms 

^ => ^^2c?5 
os 2, 

D. yT U W o t: 

Jan Steele (Workshop leader) at ilie 
Arts Lab or 021 -350 2320. 

e) Beginners’ Jazz and Rock Workshop 

Sunday 

2.00 -4.00 p.m. 

Feb 4, 11,25 

Mar 4 

CFTA Practice Rooms 

O 5 -g E >> c 

i ° 

^ S E 2 -2 c 

S CL £ C S 


0 Rudiments of Music (specifically 
for jazz and rock musicians 

Sunday 

4.00 - 5.00 p.m. 

Feb 4, 11,25 

Mar 4 

CFTA Club Room 

c 1 g ^ 


g) Electronic Music Workshop 

Various (phone 
for info) 

5.30 - 7.30 p.m. 


Basement of Arts 

Lab Shop 

NU 

Melvyn Poore at the Arts Lab, or 
Polesworth 892183. 


Please note that there are no workshops on the weekend of Feb 17/18 oecause of the “Music From 5 Continents” workshop weekend being held at the 

Midlands Arts Centre. 

N.B.: BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED GUITAR WORKSHOPS - These workshops are continuing as normal, there is no change. 

The next Workshop series starts the weekend of 28/29 April. 


IMPROVIZATION WORKSHOPS 


llajn. - 1 p.m. FEBRUARY 3, 
11, 24, MARCH 3 

CLUB ROOM OF ASTON 
UNIVERSITY’S CENTRE FOR 
THE ARTS 

25p (MEMBERS FREE) 

The Improvization Workshop 
continues as a central feature of 
the Co-op’s activities. However, 
we’ve decided to start it a bit 
later because some of the 
participants had difficulty in 
getting up in the mornings - i.e., 
11 a.m. instead of 10 a.m. 


MUSIC FROM FIVE 
CONTINENTS 


W.EA./BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL 
DEPARTMENT COURSE. 

WORKSHOP WEEKEND - 
FEBRUARY 17/18th 1979 at the 
MIDLAND ARTS CENTRE, 
CANNON HILL, 021440 4221. 

This weekend course is the 
final event of the W.E A./Birming¬ 
ham University Extra-Mural 
Department Course - ‘Music 
From Five Continents’, which 
also has a practical workshop 
on the Javanese gamelan. For 
further information about this 
contact Caroline Marshall (see 
below). 

The weekend course can. 


however, be subscribed to 
separately from the rest of the 
course. 

The purpose of this weekend 
is to enable students of the 
course, and any others who are 
interested, to have instruction 
in “ethnic” musics, rather than 
just sitting around listening to 
records and lectures. For this 
puipose we have chosen 
deliberately instruments and 
musics that can be easily adapted 
to English conditions and 
materials available. The Afghani 
Dutar is a fretted two-stringed 
lute, the music of which can be 
easily adapted to the Western 
guitar. Dr. John Bailey has done 
three years intensive field work in 
Afghanistan, and is lecturing 
on this and other musics at 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Sunshine Ogunde is a Nigerian 


drummer resident in BrPain who 
has had very considerable exper¬ 
ience in giving drum workshops 
to children and adults through¬ 
out Britain, and has spent much 
time in Bhmingham schools. He 
has an infectious enthusiasm 
for performing * which rubs off 
onto even the most inexper¬ 
ienced. Although we will have a 
number of percussion instruments 
available for this session. Western 
drums, bongos, congas, claves, 
cow bells, shakers, gourds, etc., 
should all be brought if you have 
them. 

We have included a Western 
‘Improvised Music’ session 
because we want to reinforce the 
idea that all music is “ethnic”, 
not just the exotic brands! John 
Stevens is a well known British 
jazz drummer who has run work¬ 
shops for musicians and ‘non- 
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musicians’ for many years, and he 
has a very high success rate in 
persuading even the most in¬ 
hibited and inexperienced to play. 
For this session, any instruments 
can be- used, including voice. 


Timetable: 

Sat, 17th Feb, 2JdO pan. - 
AFGHANI MUSIC 
Sun, 18th Feb, 11.00 ajn. - 
WEST AFRICAN DRUMMING 
Sun, 18th Feb, 2.30 pan. - 
IMPROVISED MUSIC 


Fees: 

COMPLETE WEEKEND £3 
INDIVIDUAL SESSION . . . 

£ 1.20 

STUDENTS ... HALF PRICE 
For further information and 


enquiries about enrolment, 
contact: 

Caroline Marshall, Birmingham 
University Extra-Mural Dept., 
P.O. Box 363, Birmingham 
B15 2TT. Tel: 021472 1301, 
ext. 3067. 



Joy: 


Landscape 


LANDSCAPE/JOY 


8J00 p.m., FEBRUARY 4 
ASTON UNIVERSITY CENTRE 
FOR THE ARTS 
il25 


ARE WE NOT NORMAL? NO 
WE ARE LANDSCAPE! 

LANDSCAPE grew from a 
ten-piece band formed at the ’73 
Barry Summer School. The band 
settled on its current five-man 
line-up a couple of years- later, 
shortly after the release of a 
debut cassette album ‘Thursday 
the 12th” (Jaguar JS5). 

They won the GLAA ’76 
“Young Jazz Musicians” scheme 
and then the Vitavox “Live 
Sound Award” for the best new 
band resident in Britain. A strong 
following developed on the 
London rock scene. Their first 
EJ>. “U2XME1X2MUCH” (Event 
Horizon EVE 137) reached the 
top ten of the New Wave charts 
earlier this year, and a follow¬ 
up E.P. “Worker’s Playtime” 
(C/w “Nearly Normal” and ‘Too 
Many Questions”) was released 
this summer to great public and 
critical acclaim. National and 
local radio exposure and extensive 
touring have served to consolidate 
Landscape’s reputation through¬ 
out Britain. Lately their music 
has been heard on TV and cinema 
films and the band feature in a 
BBC TV “Music Time” broadcast 
in November. 

“Slowly, but quite surely they 
are making their independent way 
to the top”. Mike Mills, What's 
On In London. 

“As a band without category, 
they aim to reach an audience 
without category. Their sound of 
the 80’s is total absorption. It 
animates limbs, it stimulates 
brains, it campaigns against 
musical apathy.” Mark Ellen, 
New Musical Express. 

“... definitely the only record 
this week to feature electric 
trombone.” Alan Lewis, Sounds. 


LANDSCAPE IS: 

Richard Burgess - drums 
Christopher Heaton - electric 
piano 

Andy Pask - fretted/fretless 
basses 

Peter Thoms - electric trombone 
John Walters - electric soprano 
sax/alto flute. 

JOY 

Paul Bridge - double bass 
Keith Bailey - Drums 
Chris Francis - alto sax 
Frank Roberts - piano 
Jim Dvorak - trumpet 

Joy was formed in 1973, 
originally with Ernest Mothle on 
bass, who left in 1977, being 
replaced with Paul Bridge, well 
known through his work with 
Don Rendell, Barbara Thomson, 
Harry Beckett and others. 

The group soon established 
themselves as one of the most 
exciting new bands, playing sucl 
venues as the Rainbow, th< 
Phoenix, and the Seven Dials ii. 
London. In the spring of 1974 
they toured Holland, and on this 
tour were joined at The Machine 
in Amsterdam by the late tenor 
saxophonist Paul Gonsalves from 
Duke Ellington’s band. 

In the Autumn of 1975 JOY 
were voted winners of the GLAA 
“Young Jazz Musicians 1976’' 
award and since then they have 
worked extensively, touring in the 
South-West and North of 
England. In addition they have 
recorded a pilot 6BC TV 
programme and broadcast for 
BBC Radio London, and a BBC 
Radio 3 “Jazz In Britain”. 

Recordings: JOY Cadillac LP 
SGC 1006. 


PLASTIC PLATYPUS 


8J)0 pjn., MARCH 7th 
HOLT STREET GALLERY 

‘The Plastic Platypus consists 
of composer/performers Ron 
Nagorcka and Warren Burt. The 


group has been in existence since 
1975. In that time we have given 
over 25 concerts of experimental 
music, mainly by ourselves and 
other Australian composers. This 
has been performed on a variety 
of toy and other instruments, 
as well as home-made electronics 
and cassette recroders. Our 
programmes always include at 
least one new work specially 
written for the occasion, and are 
characterised by a sense of fun 
and a fascination with sound. 

“We are involved in real¬ 
time electronic performance using 
cheap technology. Through this 
we explore the essentially dis- 
tortive nature of media as a 
musical value”. 

- RON NAGORCKA and 
WARREN BURT. 

“When a sound is recorded 
and then played back, many 
things have changed. ‘High 
Fidelity’ is an extremely relative 
term - virtually every character¬ 
istic of the sound will be altered 
in some way. But even more 
important, the context of the 
sound will be changed. This 
distorted, just-like-being-there, 
better-than-the-real-thing musical 
world has changed our ears. 

‘The very essence of 
electronic media is distortion. 
Futurism has become our 
constant sound condition. 

‘The best electronic music to 
date has explored the distortive 
possibilities of the media: 
juxtaposition of the previously 
significant with the previously 
insignificant; delay and overlay 
systems; loops - the defiance of 
time and change - playing the 
same record twice; new sounds 
previously existing only in theory; 
spatial possibilities; and all the 
rest. 

‘This is nice, but it is also 
expensive and tends to be elitist. 
Also the distortion/manipulation 
which occurs through mass 
dissemination by electronic means 
is alienating - people are being 


more and more removed from 
active participation in the 
PROCESS of music. 

“In the light of the above, 
I find it impossible to separate 
socio-political responsibility from 
musical responsibility. The 
cultural processes music, 
electronics and politics, would 
seem to me to be inseperable”. 

Ron Nagorcka, from 
EXCITING POSSIBILITIES FOR 
REAL-TIME COMPOSITION 
USING YOUR OLD AND TINNY 
CASSETTE RECORDER, The 
New Music Newspaper, No. 3, 
p.l6. 


MASERATI CONSORT 


The Maserati Consort is a new 
group playing sort of Medieval 
Music on modern instruments and 
a few other things as well — tunes 
and melodies, etc. 

Compositions by Jacopin Des 
Selesses, Walter Von Der 
Wogelweide, Guillaume De 
Machaut, Raimbault De 
Vaqueiras, Jan Steele, BiUy Stray- 
horn, etc. 

TIME, DATE, VENUE TO BE 
CONFIRMED. 
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COMPANY 


8 pjn., MARCH 9, 10, 11. 
IKON GALLERY, JOHN 
BRIGHT ST. 

£1.25/Night or £3 for 3 nights. 

Derek Bailey - Guitars 
Anthony Braxton - Saxophones 
and other reeds and winds 
Han Bennink - Percussion, Clogs, 
Alphorn 

Tristan Honsinger - ’cello 
Steve Lacy - Soprano Saxophone 
Evan Parker - Soprano and Tenor 
Saxophones 

Maarten van Regteren Altena - 
Double Bass 

Leo Smith - Trumpet and 
Percussion 

Regular readers of the Arts 
Lab programme will be aware that 
we are gradually building the Lab 
as an important centre for impro 
-vized music. 

In the last programme in 
conjunction with the Birmingham 
Musicians’ Co-op we presented 
Cusack/Beresford/Toop/Day for 
five days, and in this programme 
we’re presenting 10 of the world’s 
most celebrated improvizers in a 
3-day event. 

The best introduction to 
Company is to quote direct from 
Derek Bailey’s statement made at 
the time of the formation of 
Company in 1977. 

“For some time it has seemed 
to me that the most interesting 
results in free improvization come 
from semi ad-hoc groupings of 
musicians. The tendency among 
improvizing musicians previously 
has been to form regular groups, 
play together as often as possible, 
and attempt to develop a 


personal, identifiable group 
music. This still happens but there 
is a growing pool of musicians, in 
England and in other countries, 
who work together regularly but 
not continuously and not on the 
basis of being members of a set, 
permanent group. 

It is this type of ensemble, not 
fixed in personnel or style but 
made up of musicians who are 
familiar with each other’s work, 
which now offers, I believe, the 
greatest possibilities to be found 
in free improvization. COMPANY 
is an attempt to exploit these 
possibilities and perhaps to 
provide further opportunities for 
this kind of relationship to take 
place. 

COMPANY’S structure, such 
as it is, is based on the idea of the 
repertory theatre company: a 
pool of players out of which 
different groupings might be 
drawn for specific occasions and 
performances. Membership of 
COMPANY does not mean a 
musician plays every time 
COMPANY plays, in fact his main 
musical allegiance might very well 
be to some other ‘regular’ group. 

The musicians in COMPANY 
are those with whom I already 
have this semi-ad-hoc type of 
working relationship so I suppose 
forming COMPANY is an 
acknowledgement of my own 
playing situation; or an attempt 
to rationalise it to make the most 
of it”. 

STEVE LACY — Soprano Sax 

American Steve Lacy is known 
among jazz fans for his work with 
Cecil Taylor, Thelonius Monk, Gil 
Evans and Roswell Rudd. Lacy 
started out playing in Traditional 
jazz groups, but Gil Evans and 


Cecil Taylor (one of the founders 
of Free Jazz in the US) both 
spotted his talent. He first started 
working in Europe in 1965, and 
since 1970 has lived in Paris, 
where he runs a group with 
saxophonist Steve Potts. 

EVAN PARKER — Tenor and 
Soprano Saxophones 

Evan Parker appropriately first 
started to make a name for him¬ 
self in Birmingham, playing with 
Howard Riley at the Elbow Room 
and the Grotto Club, doing 
passable John Coltrane imperson¬ 
ations. Since then he has become 
reknowned as one of the most 
original saxophonists in Europe, 
having worked with the 
Spontaneous Music Ensemble, 
Tony Oxley, Paul Lytton, the 
Brotherhood of Breath, 
Alexander von Schlippenbach, 
etc. With Derek Bailey he 
founded and runs the British 
free-music label Incus, and was a 
founder member of the now 
defunct but historically very 
significant London Musicians’ 
Co-operative. 

ANTHONY BRAXTON - Saxo¬ 
phones etc. 

Chicago born Anthony 
Braxton is known world-wide 
for his playing with Chick Corea’s 
Circles group, and for his 
compositions and groups 
featured on the otherwise heavily 
commercial Arista label. He was 
a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Creative Music. 

HAN BENNINK — Percussion 

Han began as a bebop 
drummer in Holland, accompany¬ 
ing American artists such as 


Johnny Griffin, Ben Webster, 
Sonny Rollins, Cecil Taylor and 
Dexter Gordon. He is best known 
in Europe however, for his work 
with the Instant Composers’ Pool, 
an improvizing group which has 
been in existence for 11 years. 

LEO SMITH — Trumpet 

Leo Smith, the third American 
in the group, was also a member 
of the AACTM, and worked in it 
with Braxton, Roscoe Mitchell 
and Lester Bowie. He moved to 
Paris in 1969. His music is firmly 
rooted in the jazz tradition, but 
at the same time he considers that 
he is working toward a World 
Music Aesthetic. 

TRISTAN HONSINGER - ‘cello 
Tristan Honsinger is a 
Canadian with an initially straight 
musical training. He worked with 
the Jazz Libre Du Quebec, 
playing in hospitals and prisons, 
while continuing to be influenced 
by music from Europe he heard 
on record. He eventually came 
over and started by working 
in the streets of Paris, then with 
Bennink, Misha Mengelberg, Irene 
Schweizer, and currently has a 
duo with Steve Beresford. 

MAARTEN VAN REGTEREN 
ALTENA — Double Bass 

Altena has played mostly 
improvized music since 1972, 
previously having played jazz and 
classical music in Holland. He has 
also two solo records, 
“Handicaps” (made after he 
broke his arm and with both his 
arm and the bass in plaster) 
and “Tuning The Bass” on ICP. 





Company 
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COLIN HALL [ 


EXHBinONS 


PAINTINGS BY COLIN HALL 
HOLT ST. GALLERY 
6 FEB - 3 MARCH 12.00 - 
9.00 p.m.daily. 

My subjects appear through 
the use of awkward composition, 
unaesthetic surfaces and unlikely 
technique. My pictures are weak 
when I am trapped in a pre¬ 
conceived or comfortable 
formula. 

I find images that arise from 
memory taking new shape in the 
canvas and at. that point I can 
operate on them to make them 
more precise and independent. 

But I don’t see my painting 
as a cerebral activity. Without my 
involvement with highly sensuous, 
coloured and tactile materials the 
activity would be pointless to me. 

With experience it is easier to 
judge when to leave the picture 
alone. The relation between the 
things imagined and the form 
they take as a painting is easily 
distorted by over elaboration on 
the canvas. This relationship is 
mirrored in the viewer’s physical 


involvement with the picture and 
that is correspondingly weakened. 

Ideally I would like to make 
what I have found so far available 
to the viewer. 

COLIN HALL 1978. 


Born Worksop Notts 1952 

Studied Mansfield College of Art. 
Camberwell School of Art. 

Exhibitions 

South London Art Gallery 1975 
Bear Gardens Museum South¬ 
wark 1975 

Group Shows 

Royal Academy Galleries 1976 
Birmingham Society of Artists 

1977 

One Man Show 

Cannon Hill, Birmingham 1977 
Mayfair Illuminations, London 

1978 



POETRY 


YEVTUSHENKO [ 



Birmingham Museum and Ait 
Gallery, Chamberlain Square. 
Wednesday 21st February, 7.30 
pjn. Admission £1. 

Tickets from Arts Lab and 
ArtsShop, City Arcade. 

(Tel: 021-643 2514). 

YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 
was born in 1933 in the remote 
town of Zima in Siberia and was 
educated in Moscow where he was 
a student at the Literary Institute. 
His first book of poems appeared 
in 1952 to be followed by ‘Third 
Snow” in 1955. Since then books 
of poems appeared in 1952 to be 
followed by “Third Snow” in 
1955. Since then books of 
Yevtushenko’s work have been 
prolific, often running to editions 
of up to 100,000 copies in the 
Soviet Union. He has travelled 
extensively to many countries 
including Great Britain, France, 
Africa and the U.S.A. giving 
hundreds of readings, often 
before enormous audiences. 
Fourteen thousand people heard 
him read in Moscow Stadium. 

We are delighted to present 
Yevtushenko in Birmingham for 
the first time and are confident 
that the city will give a warm 
welcome to a poet who is surely 
one of the outstanding literary 
figures of the 20th Century. His 
visit fortunately coincides with 
the launching of his latest book in 


this country ‘The Face behind 
the Face” (Translated by Arthur 
Boyars and Simon Franklin and 
published by Marion Boyars). 
Copies will be on sale at the 
reading. For the large number 


ot people who have read 
Yevtushenko’s work over the 
years I would stress that the best 
way to experience the poetry is 
to hear the poet read his own 
work. His delivery is forceful. 


positive and characterises the 
integrity which is a hallmark of 
his writing. In their introduction 
to “Yevtushenko - Selected 
Poems” (Penguin Modern 
European Poets 1962), Robin 
Milner-Gulland and Peter Levi 
affirm this quality. “Since every¬ 
thing stands or falls together in 
his writing, his fundamental 
realism about experience involves 
him at the same time in an entire 
galaxy of accurately observed 
sensibilia, which he records with 
a tension that expresses his own 
solitude and tension, and a search¬ 
ing humanist inquiry into Russian 
society. 

This combination of intimate 
moral stature with an implacable 
public voice and the attractive 
personal mannerisms of a likeable 
poet works itself out in differing 
proportions in different poems, 
but it is always present.” 

A heavy demand for tickets is 
anticipated; readers are urged to 
book well in advance. 

During the reading, trans¬ 
lations will be read by Arthur 
Boyars prior to delivery by the 
poet himself. 

The Arts Lab is grateful to 
the publisher, Marion Boyars and 
to Pamela Clunies-Ross of the 
National Poetry Secretariat who 
have helped make this event 
possible. 
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EDITORIAL 


The previous twelve-month 
series of ‘Independent Cinema’ 
screenings have concentrated on 
introducing a body of work that 
has hitherto been well-nigh 
impossible to see on a regular and 
coherent basis in Birmingham — 
or, indeed, in the West Midlands. 
Spatial and economic exigencies 
now determine that the screen¬ 
ings cannot realistically continue 
in the present regular fortnightly 
format. It has been our intention 
that at some point in the future 
an attempt at further con¬ 
textualising the films shown 
would be made by more thematic 
approaches to the work and the 
organisation of day schools on 
related topics, hopefully leading 
to a greater understanding of 
what is sometimes a difficult 
area. These proposals are now 
being worked out, and the events 
should take place in the next 
financial year. 

It should also be noted, 
however, that screenings will take 
place on a more ad4ioc basis as 
occasions demand, and it is 
significant in this context that 
the two shows in this programme 
are due largely to requests. 

Firstly, the large response to 
the ‘Open Screening’ in the 
previous programme has led us to 
organise a similar event - an 
‘Open Screening’ for VIDEO on 
Tuesday February 13th. 

This event is to be held in the 
Club Room at the Centre for the 

Arts and, as on the previous 

occasion, anyone is welcome to 
bring videotapes or simply to 
come and watch. 

Secondly, there is a screening 
of abstract animation by the 
German filmmaker Oskar 

Fischinger on Wednesday March 
14th. The interest generated by 
the visit to Britain of Fischinger’s 
daughter last October with a laige 
:ollection of her father’s films 
has stimulated this screening of 
the work of a pioneering figure 
among the avant-garde in 
Germany in the Thirties. This 
screening will be preceded by a 
lecture on Fischinger’s work by 


A1 Rees, a lecturer on film at 
Barnfield College, Luton, and an 
active member of SEFT 
(Society for Education in Film 
and Television). 

Tony Bloor. 


FILMS 


FILMS BY OSKAR 

FISCHINGER - WEDNESDAY 
14th MARCH - CINEMA - 
9.00 pjn. WITH A LECTURE 
ON THE WORK OF 
FISCHINGER BY AL REES. 

“Watching Fischinger’s films 
has been described as ‘hke 
experiencing a kaleidoscopic 
survey of every major art move¬ 
ment of the twentieth century’; 
certainly he is one of the most 
inventive, important and 
influential of abstract film 
makers. He was a pioneer in the 
abstract field, working without 
the complex technology available 
to contemporary abstract film¬ 
makers, and frequently outside 
any kind of commerci^ system, 
(although in the course of his life 
he worked with Lang, Disney and 
Welles, and produced various 
trailers and advertisements for 
commercial companies both in 
Germany and in America). As 
one critic has put it: ‘in an 
important sense Fischinger is the 
first “underground” filmmaker, 
who began in his late teens and 
early twenties to produce 
independently film for film’s 
sake, for personal expression, 
and he continued for forty 
years to consider himself a film¬ 
maker and to produce privately 
films for his own pleasure and for 
the furthering of his ideals.’ 
The influence of Fischinger has 
been enormous: it is obvious 
in the work of Norman McLaren, 
the West Coast Abstract School 
(Hy Hirsch, the Whitney 
Brothers, Harry Smith and Jordan 
Belson), and even in the video¬ 
graphics of a filmmaker such as 


Bruce Connor. Fischinger’s 
experiments also indirectly in¬ 
fluenced John Cage and Edgar 
Varese and their development of 
musique concrete, and generally 
provided a valuable and formative 
link with European developments 
in experimental, avant-garde art.” 

From ‘BFI Distribution Library 
Catalogue, 1978\ 


PROGRAMME: 

CIRCLES (Germany, 1933) 
COMPOSITION IN BLUE 
(Germany, 1935) 

ALLEGRETTO (U.S.A., 1936) 
AN AMERICAN MARCH (U.S.A. 
1941). 

and MOTION PAINTING NO. 1, 
(U.S.A. 1947). 


VIDEO 


OPEN SCREENINGS OF VIDEO 
TUESDAY 13th FEBRUARY 
7.00 p.m. - CLUB ROOM 
CFTA. 

One of the main aims of the 
Film Co-operative has always 
been to promote the exhibition 
of work produced outside of the 
film industry and its associated 
distribution network. The 
instigation of the Co-op’s 
‘Independent Cinema’ series on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
was an attempt to provide a 
regular opportunity for both film¬ 
makers to show work, and for the 
public to see work which would 
otherwise not be seen in 
Birmingham. 

Since the beginning of this 
series in February, the Co-op 
has been approached by ^arious 
film-makers in the area who wish 
to have their work exhibited. 
The Film Co-op recognises its 


obligation to these filmmakers, 
and the lack of opportunities for 
public exhibition. As part of the 
‘Independent Cinema’ screenings 
we organised an ‘Open Screening’ 
in the last programme. The 
welcome' response to that 
screening and the fruitful 
discussion which ensued has led 
us to organise another ‘Open 
Screening’ in the current 
programme. 

Hardware difficulties 

prevented us from responding to 
the requests to show video at 
the last open screening. We are 
therefore restricting this open 
screening to videotapes. 

As before, the OPEN 
SCREENING OF VIDEOTAPES 
will be held in the Club Room at 
the CENTRE FOR THE ARTS 
(adjoining the ARTS LAB) on 
TUESDAY FEBRUARY 13th. It 
is similarly hoped that the open 
screening will be used a.‘ a forum 
for discussion rather than 
exclusively as a ‘showcase’ 
situation. We have selected 
an informal area for the 
screenings with this in mind, and 
we would welcome the exhibition 
of work-in-progress as well as 
completed work. 


The Birmingham Filmmakers 
Cooperative extends an 
invitation to all who wish to show 
their videotapes at the Open 
Screening on February 13th. The 
event is open to the public, and 
admission if free. 

(Further information for 
prospective applicants is available 
from Tony Bloor or Roger 
{ He wins at the Lab.) 
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FILMS BY BERTOIXKXI 


1900 [NOVECENTO] 



Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. 

Italy/France/West Germany, 1976 
Script: Bernardo Bertolucci, 

Franco Arcalli, Giuseppe 

Bertolucci. 

Photography: Vittorio Storaro. 

Music: Ennio Morricone. 

Leading players: Burt Lancaster 
(Alfredo Berlinghieri Senior), 
Robert De Niro (Alfredo 
Berlinghieri), Gerard Depardieu 
(Olmo Dalco), Dominique Sanda 
(Ada Fiastri Paulhan), Donald 
Sutherland (Attila), Sterling 
Hayden (Leo Dalco), Stefania 
Sandrelli (Anita Foschi). 
Technicolor. English version. 
Certificate X. 248 minutes. 
In two parts. Pt. One: 129 mins; 
Pt. 2: 119 mins. 

Part One: Jan. 21-23, 25-27. 
Part Two: Jan. 28-30; Feb. 1-3. 
Parts One and Two: Jan. 24, 27, 
28,31; Feb.2, 3. 


(Please note that each part 
constitutes a separate perform¬ 
ance and that a separate 
admission charge shall be made 
for each). 

NOVECENTO, to use the 
film’s Italian title, literally means 
“the 1900’s” or “the 20th 
Century”, which is a far more 
accurate description of this vast, 
epic paean to peasant revolution 
than the English title. Bertolucci 
describes NOVECENTO as ‘the 
story of two destinies, of two 
boys, Olmo (Gerard Depardieu) 
and Alfredo (Robert De Niro), 
who through a quirk of fate are 
born on the same day in 1900 and 
together traverse the whole 
century’. He goes on to describe 
the structure of the film in terms 
of the seasons: “the first part of 
the film is in summer, a grand 


summer that corresponds to the 
childhood of the two protagonists 
and also to pre-fascist Italy, when 
the peasants were stiU without 
class consciousness . . . Then the 
film goes on to the war and the 
return of Olmo. Even though the 
war is just barely mentioned, it’s 
clear that the people’s enemies are 
more the Italian officers than the 
foreigners, and that’s where the 
second part of the film begins, 
the film’s second season. Autumn 
and winter correspond to the 
years of fascism; the characters 
are forced to shut themselves up 
in their houses. By 1919 the 
peasant class had acquired 
political consciousness and was 
inventing new ways of struggle; 
its response was very strong for 
a time but was to be crushed later 
by fascist repression. In terms of 
the narrative the style of the film 


during this autumn-winter of 
fascism is transformed and 
becomes more psychological, 
almost as though fascism made 
it necessary to resort to 
psychology in order to represent 
it completely. 

“Spring, the last season of the 
film, corresponds the Liberation 
Day: liberation not only from 
Nazi-fascism but above all from 
exploitation. That’s how I tried 
to show the 25th of April, as a 
moment of victory and also as a 
moment of the peasants’ dreams.” 

Not surprisingly, Bertolucci’s 
hugely ambitious attempt at 
realising a National-Popular epic, 
depicting an enormous and 
polemical area of history and 
drawing on a vast range of artistic 
sources, has come in for attack. 

Firstly, the director’s romantic 
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English version, and at one point 
in the saga a contract which 
stipulated a running time of not 
more than 3 hours and 15 
minutes was mentioned. At first 
Bertolucci resisted, appealed to 
the press for support, and seemed 
keen on the idea of an 
independent American distributor 
handling the tilm. Nothing came 
of this, however, and considerable 
pressure continued to be put on 
Bertolucci to cut his film. 
Repeated disagreements between 
director and producer (Alberto 
Grimaldi) followed, and 
Bertolucci fmally changed his 
mind. His definitive English 
version retained the original 
structure of the film (the cuts 
were achieved, apparently, by 
trimming individual scenes), had 
a running time of just over 4 
hours, and was stiU in two parts. 
First shown at the 1977 New 
York Film Festival (subsequently 
at the London Film Festival), 
this version (which Bertolucci 
now claimed to be happier with 
than the original) was accepted 
tor release in both Britain and 
America. 

Because of its international 
cast, 1900 had to be shot in 
Italian, French and English, which 
in turn meant that every version 
of the film had to be partly 
dubbed. Thus, in the English 
version^ Gerard Depardieu and 
Stefania Sandrelli are dubbed, 
but the voices of the other main 
actors remain intact. There are 
still, however, some major 
problems with the English sound¬ 
track. Some of the incongruities 
(such as the wildly dit'ferent 
accents of the main actors) are an 
inevitable bi-product of 
Bertolucci’s casting; but most 
annoying and damaging to the 
film is, as Geoffrey Nowell-Smith 
pointed out in Sight and Sound 
(Spring 1978), ‘the dubbing of 
the peasant voices not into an 
equivalent American speech but 
into some sort of Italo-American 
whose connotations could not be 
more opposed to those demanded 
by the film’. It is perhaps only 
fair to add that one of the chief 
reasons for this miscalculation 
must surely be the fact that, in 
Italy, much less importance is 
attached to any sense of 
authenticity in relation to the 
soundtrack. 


Jan. 24'26,27. 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. 

Italy/France, 1972. 

Script: Bernardo Bertolucci, 

Franco Arcalli. 

Photography: Vittorio Storaro. 
Music: Gato Barbieri. 

Leading players: Marlon Brando 
(Paul), Maria Schneider (Jeanne), 
Jean-Pierre Leaud (Tom), Darling 
Legitim us (Concierge). 
Technicolor. Certificate X. 
English subtitles (some English 
dialogue). 129 minutes. 

“ . . . LAST TANGO IN 
PARIS is the story of a middle- 
aged American, Marlon Brando, 
and a young Parisian girl, Maria 
Schneider, meeting in an empty 
apartment put up for rent. When 
she enters she finds him brooding 
in a corner with the curtains 
drawn. A few words are ex¬ 
changed about who will take the 


place, then Brando picks her 
up, carriers her agamsi the wall, 
and rapes her. Not exactly an 
original opening but it sets the 
sexually violent tone of their 
affair. The apartment becomes 
their meeting place, a barren flat 
which serves as the backdrop 
for the enactment of their carnal 
love. He warns her at the very 
beginning not to ask any 
questions about him and is like¬ 
wise uninterested in her back¬ 
ground. At the same time he 
becomes desperately involved 
with and dependent on this girl, 
which eventually leads him to his 
doom. 

“Bertolucci creates the 
character of this lost American 
tough guy with remarkable 
fidelity. His choice of Brando is 
to be commended, for Brando 
reaches new heights in inter¬ 
preting the role. Certainly in THE 


evocative musical score by 
Ennio Morricone, but also 
uniquely works out of a conscious 
class perspective and provides an 
irnpressionistic overview of the 
historical development of the 
class struggle. Most important 
of Bertolucci has composed 
rnoving mass celebrations which 
give a human face to communism. 
For, although the peasants are 
viewed in a schematic and 
simplified light, the intensity of 
their commitment is infectious . . 

“Bertolucci is in no way 
diminished by ’1900’. He is 
still one of the most exciting 
young filmmakers around, a 
director of vaunting ambition 
and imagination whose capacity 
for growth has no ceiling. One 
of these years he’ll make a 
Marxist film that will strike the 
right dialectical balance between 
Freudian leftism and visual 
genius”. 


FROM NOVECENTO’TO ‘1900’ 

Bertolucci’s seemingly fore¬ 
doomed epic fmally reaches us 
after more than a three-year delay 
and considerable alteration to the 
original version, which had a 
running time of 5 hours and 40 
minutes. The first ‘release’ 
version (in Italian) had a running 
time of 5 hours and 20 minutes, 
was shown at the 1976 Cannes 
Film Vestival and released in 
Italy, France and West Germany. 
American distributors, who had 
large financial interests in the 
film, insisted on a much shorter 


LAST TANGO IN PARIS 


view of peasant culture and his 
strongly held belief that 
‘communism has served as an 
instrument of preservation and 
conservation’, has led Marxist 
critics to accuse him of having 
nostalgia for feudalism. Others 
have pointed to what they call 
‘an eclectic ransacking of 
political and artistic history’. 
Most common of all, though, are 
those who question Bertolucci’s 
motives in making a political 
film costing millions of dollars. 

But the fairest assessment of 
NOVTCENTO was provided by 
Leonard Quart in a lengthy review 
for the American film journal 
Cineaste (Vol. VIII, No. 3). 
Without ignoring its many faults. 
Quart clearly recognised the very 
considerable achievements of 
Bertolucci’s highly personalised 
and utopian vision of history, 
politics and art. A couple of 
extracts from his review can 
therefore serve as a good 
introduction to the film. 

“‘1900’ is Bertolucci’s attempt 
at making a popular pohtical film 
about class exploitation which 
can reach a mass audience. It is a 
Marxist opera filled with one¬ 
dimensional characterisations and 
inflated emotions. Bertolucci 
makes no attempt to be 
politically or psychologically 
subtle, and his version of the class 
struggle has aU the complexity of 
a Punch and Judy show - 
virtuous and resolute peasants 
versus the enervated and evil 
bourgeoisie. Although many 
critics and reviewers have dis¬ 
missed the film as a Marxist tract, 
Bertolucci’s politics in ‘1900’are 
actually more operatic-leftist than 
Marxist, more a gloriously-framed 
expression of left ideals than an 
evocation of the energy and 
dialectical subtlety of Marxist 
ideas. . . 

“Despite his heroic, weather¬ 
ed peasants, Bertolucci is no 
director of mere agit-prop. He is 
too personal a director and cares 
too much about the form and 
beauty of his work to allow it 
to descend into simple polemic. 
And although he has consciously 
made a ‘popular film’ - one that 
mixes the epic novel, opera, and 
classic film styles - his popular 
stereotypes do not have the 
manipulative power and narrative 


drive of the best Hollywood 
genre films. The mix of popular 
forms is one problem - the 
structure and style of the epic 
novel and opera, for instance, 
don’t quite mesh. Another 
problem is that Bertolucci is too 
aesthetically and ^ politically 
committed to totally sacrifice his 
vision to a series of genre con¬ 
ventions, which places" ‘1900’ in 
a real quandary - it turns out to 
be a film w'hich risks alienating 
both the popular and intellectual 
audience. 

“Like Eisenstein, Bertolucci 
has made a political film which 
is extravagant, theatrical, 
brilliantly choreographed, and 
melodramatic (though his style 
is warmer and his characters more 
individuated). And like 

Eisenstein, whose pictorial 
dynamism and agitated montage 
in a film like POTEMKIN tend 
to detach one from its political 
message, Bertolucci’s voluptuous 
compositions and graceful camera 
movements often can distract 
from, or even jar with, his 
political perspective. 

“Nevertheless, despite its 
flaws, ‘1900’ resonates in our 
rninds long after small, safe films 
like JULIA fade away. ‘1900’ is 
a film which tries to do very 
ditficult things, and does some 
of them very well and others 
very badly. Even though 
Bertolucci tends to extend 
sequences to the point of 
monotony and often forgets to 
restrain the operatics, he has 
made a film which not only 
contains sublime imagery and an 
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GODFATHER he turned in a 
dazzling performance, but in 
Bertolucci’s film he has a chance 
to interpret a character closer to 
his own public image. It is the 
gutsy American hero of ON THE 
WATERFRONT twenty years 
later - now middle-aged as he is, 


now an anti-hero when heroes are 
a thing of the past. This relic of 
the post-Hemingway migration to 
Pans is a man who, priding 
himself on his individualism and 
hedonism, has cut himself away 
from his roots. The physical love 
of his adulterous wife was his 


real mainstay and as long as she 
was around he could look at his 
lowly surroundings with healthy 
contempt. Once she is gone - by 
suicide - a terrible loneliness sets 
in. His affair with the girl is the 
immediate gratification he needs 
to suppress his grief. As a loner he 


follows his natural tendency to 
withdraw even more when he is 
hurt and emerges only in sudden 
bursts of emotion which 
Bertolucci records m a few 
extraordinary powerful scenes 

(Steven Kovacs/TAKE ONE) 


THE CONFORMIST 


Jan.31,Feb.2,3. 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. 

Italy, 1970. 

Script: Bernardo Bertolucci. 

Based on the novel by Alberto 
Moravia. 

Photography: Vittorio Sioraro. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jean-Lfjuis 

Trintignant (Marcello), Stefania 
Sandrelli (Giulia), Dominique 
Sanda (Anna Quadri), Pierre 
dementi (Lino Seminara). 
Technicolor. Certificate X. 
English subtitles. 110 minutes. 

One of the key European 
movies of the ‘seventies, THE 
CONFORMIST was Bertolucci’s 
first big commercial hit and 
remains his most impressive 
technical achievement to date. 
Stylistically it is a dazzling tour 
de force: Bertolucci pays homage 
to classic cinema (Ophuls, 
Murnau, W'elles, von Sternberg 
and French cinema of the ‘thirties 
are all evoked) in his brilliant 
use of camera movement, lighting. 


framing, music and editing; and 
Vittorio Storaro’s photography, 
Georges Delerue’s score and 
Franco Arcalli’s editing are all 
combined to sublime effect. 

The baroque stylisation is not 
just spectacular ancf handsome in 
itself but forms an essential part 
of the film’s ironic indictment of 
attempted conformity. Given the 
uiherent contradictions and 
confusions of Bertolucci’s art, it 
is hardly surprising that the 
deliberately overblown style of 
THE CONFORMIST should lead 
the film to be widely misunder¬ 
stood as a simplistic analysis of 
the roots of Italian fascism. 
Bertolucci himself, however, 
sees it as first and foremost “a 
film about the bourgeoisie, the 
middle-class, not about fascism”. 

‘Like THE SPIDER’S 
STRATEGY, THE 

CONFORMIST is an adaptation 
of a pre-existing literary work. 
But Bertolucci has cut a good 
many elements from Moravia’s 


novel, and added more; and once 
again, it is in these suppositions 
and additions that one looks for 
the most reliable evidence of the 
film’s deeper significance. 

‘‘Both novel and trim tell 
somewhat the same story: a 
young boy is the object of a 
homosexual assault, which he 
escapes only by shooting his 
assailant. The result of this 
asolescent incident is to imbue 
the boy with an overpowering 
thirst for normality. When 
Marcello (Jean-Louis Trintignant) 
grows up, he joins the Fascist 
party, and is so desirous of total 
identification with the establish¬ 
ment that he even volunteers for 
counter-intelligence work. 

“His first assignment is to go 
to Paris to make contact with 
Quadri, his old university tutor, 
now an anti-F'ascist leader in 
exile. Meanwhile, he has cooly 
decided to marry a nice middle- 
class girl (Stefania Sandrelli) who 
is ‘good in bed, good in the 
kitchen’. Their honeymoon will 


serve as cover for his mission to 
Paris. By the time they get there, 
however, his orders have been 
changed: Quadri is to be killed. 

“Al'ter the mission is 
accomplished, Marcello and Giulia 
return to Rome. The last section 
of both film and novel takes 
place on the day Mussolini is 
deposed, the day when Marcello 
discovers that Lino, the man he 
thought he had killed all those 
years ago, is actually still alive. 

“Suddenly his guilt over the 
murder (if not of having some¬ 
how ‘provoked’ the homosexual 
assault) seems to vanish, leaving a 
great void in his lit'e. In the novel, 
he and his wife and child are 
killed by enemy aircraft on the 
following day as they take refuge 
in the country. The end of the 
film is quite different, but this is 
only one of the key changes 
Bertolucci has made . . .” 

(Richard Roud/SIGHT AND 
SOUND). 
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WOMEN AND CINEMA 



EDITORIAL 


We are continuing the ‘Women 
and Cinema’ season which so far 
has been very well attended, and 
we hope that people will continue 
to come regularly on Sundays at 
3 and stay for informal discussion 
in the coffee bar. The creche will 
continue as well, and w^e would 
be very grateful for any 
volunteers. 

We are exploring several - 
perhaps controversial - directions 
in this programme as a way of 
continuing to pursue questions 
about the relationship between 
women and cinema - both as 
filmmakers and in terms of the 
representations of women that 
commercial and independent 
films construct. 

We are also considering the 
relationship between cinema and 
some of the concerns of the 
Women’s Liberation movement 
rather more directly in this 
programme. The season starts 
with two films that take the issue 
of rape as their main theme. 
LIPSTICK, a commercially 
distributed Hollywood film, 
raises questions about the 
relationship between rape and the 
commercial exploitation v)i’ 
female sexuality in a narrative 
which centres on a model, 
Chrissy, played by Marge u\ 
Hemingway. The tllm has beer: 
criticised for ‘jumping on the 
bandwagon’ because it follows 
increased feminist activitv over 
the rape issue, but more pa.- 
ticularly because oi' the 
sensationalism of its ‘revotge 
ending’. Showing with 

LIPSTICK is a film about rape 


by a femmist collective. 

The recent 1978 WLM con¬ 
ference had a very long dis¬ 
cussion about the sorts of 
demands feminists should make 
of men and the State in relation 
to rape. We hope that this screen¬ 
ing will provoke further 
discussion on both the ways in 
which we want to use films to 
publicise our demands, and our 
responses to the commercial 
exploitation/spectacularisation of 
an issue like rape. 

The decision to show 
LIPSTICK involved a break from 
the policy we had in the last 
programme of showing only films 
that had been directed by women. 
Although most of the films we 
are showing here are in fact also 
directed by women — and all are 
‘about’ women - we are including 
two recent films directed by meij. 

The first is Stig Bjorkman’s 
THE WHITE WALL, a new 
Swedish feature which is about a 
day in the life of a recently 
divorced woman. It can be 
compared with two other recent 
features we have included: 
Helke Sander’s THE ALL¬ 
ROUND REDUCED 

PERSONALITY and Helma 
Sanders’ SHIRIN’S WEDDING, 
! both made by women and 
focussing centrally on a single 
female character. 

However, w'e are also showing 
these films to raise questions 
about the power and importance 
of the European ‘art cinema’ in 
defining our ideas about a 
feminist feature fUm. Feminists 
often assume that the portrayals 


of women within the conventions 
of European cinema - in the 
films of Ingmar Bergman, for 
example - are less oppressive 
than those of Hollywood because 
of the absence of obvious stereo¬ 
types like ‘the dumb blonde’. 
More naturalistic filmic con¬ 
ventions have been seen to render 
more accurately the reality of 
women’s lives, and it is within this 
tradition that the Sanders and 
Bjorkman films work. 

On the other hand, critics 
like Claire Johnston and Pam 
Cook have argued that 
naturalistic conventions actually 
make it more difficult to see the 
ideological process of the film 
at work. And with this in mind, 
the above films can be usefully 
contrasted with the British 
feminist feature RAPUNZEL and 
Stephanie Rothman’s film 
TERMINAL ISLAND 

(KNUCKLEMEN). 

KNUCKLEMEN is one of a 
series of ‘exploitation’ films made 
by Stephanie Rothman for Roger 
Corman’s company New World 
Productions. We include it partly 
to generate discussion about the 
role of women in exploitation 
movies, but more particularly 
because it relates to this question 
of the accessibility of certain 
types of film to feminists 
readings. Pam Cook, for example, 
has argued that it is precisely 
the “haU-marks of ‘trash movies’ 
- bad acting, crude stereotypes 
and schematic narrative” - which 
“give the exploitation film its 
subversive potential”. New World 
productions consistently use the 


stereotype of the super-assertive 
female heroine, which Corman 
has said is simply a response to 
market demands, since it is the 
New World films which use this 
stereotype which have been most 
successful for the company. Thus, 
although Rothman could not in 
any sense be described as a 
feminist filmmaker, her films are 
of interest to feminists because 
she is working within the con¬ 
ventions of exploitation movies, 
and because her work reveals 
certain contradictions in these 
conventions and the notions of 
women that they involve. 

In complete contrast to 
Rothman, we are also showing 
the second feature film made by 
Yvonne Rainer as a way of 
continuing the debate about a 
feminist film practice. Rainer 
worked mainly as a dancer and 
choreographer before becoming 
involved in filmmaking. She 
brings to her films some of the 
concerns of a minimalist dance 
aesthetic, and she has also been 
influenced by literary modernism. 
Recognising that her work is 
unlikely to appeal to more than 
a fairly limited audience, she is 
also chary of proposing it as 
feminist. But the feminist film 
journal Camera Obscura has 
argued for its unportance to 
feminists in the way that it 
plays with conventional film 
and narrative structures, 
suggesting that it is only 
through this kind of innovation 
and play that we can produce 
new images of women. The films 
are also interesting for the 
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accuracy with which Rainer 
observes emotional interaction, 
her concern with the living out 
of romantic cliches, and for their 
dry humour. 

A major part of the season is 
comprised of films made by 
British feminist collectives - the 
London Women’s Film Group, 
the Sheffield Women’s FUm 
Co-op, and the Leeds 
Animation Workshop. These films 
are more directly concerned with 
the demands of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement: the 

Sheffield film THAT’S NO 
LADY concerns violence against 
women; the Leeds film WHO 
NEEDS NURSERIES - WE DO, 
says it all in the title; and WHOSE 
CHOICE?, by the London Women 
Filmmakers Group, is about 
abortion. We hope that these 
films will give people some idea 
both of the range of material 
that is available for use in other 
contexts and the different ways in 
which feminists can and have 
used film in campaign work. 

The films from the London 
Women’s FUm Group include the 
early short WOMEN AGAINST 


THE BILL, a black-and-white 
documentary about women 
workers and their opposition to 
the Industrial Relations BiU. 
Christine Gledhill has argued that 
although this film uses con¬ 
ventional cinema verite 
techniques, these are actuaUy 
‘made strange’ by the un- 
famUiarity of seeing women 
discussing trade union politics. 

THE AMAZING EQUAL PAY 
SHOW is interesting because it 
was the first LWFG film to break 
with documentary techniques, 
using Street Theatre and comedy 
to make its points. SimUarly, 
WHOSE CHOICE uses several 
different styles, including a 
fictional narrative tq explore the 
issues involved in the choice to 
have an abortion and the 
difficulties of obtaining, one. 

We are also showing "the first 
full-length feature film to be 
made by an all woman team in 
this country, RAPUNZEL LET 
DOWN YOUR HAIR, which has 
been enthusiasticaUy received by 
the feminist press. The fUm is 
based on the fiary tale of 
Rapunzel, but it teUs the story in 


four different ways, from 
different points of view. 

UNION MAIDS, made by 
Julia Klein and Jim Tichert, has 
only recently become available in 
this country. It deals with the 
role of three working-class women 
in labour struggles in Chicago in 
the Twenties and Thirties, using 
current interviews and old news¬ 
reel footage. In common with 
much feminist history, the film 
is concerned both to uncover a 
women’s history and to re-write 
the predominanantly male 
accounts of working-class 
struggle. It can also be usefully 
related to some of the early 
Vomen talking’ films produced 
by the women’s movement. 

We finish the season with 
Jacques Rivette’s CELINE AND 
JULIE GO BOATING. Caroline 
Sheldon has argued that although 
this film is made by a man, the 
two heroines, played by Juliet 
Berto (Celine) and Dominique 
Labourier (Julie), are “Woman- 
identified” women. She argues 
that femininity is mainly 
constructed and represented as 
male-identified, and thus sees the 


production of female characters 
who are ‘woman-identified’ as one 
of the more important endeavours 
of a feminist cinema. We also 
include CELINE AND JULIE 
because, unlike many of the other 
films in the season, it shows 
women having a good time. 

Charlotte Brunsten/Mo Cumbo. 


References: 

1) “Exploitation Films and 
Feminism” by Pam Cook; 
Screen, 17 no 2. 

2) “Notes on Women’s Cinema” 
by Claire Johnston (ed.) SEFT 

3) “Whose choice? Teaching 
FUms . About Abortion” by 
Christine Gledhill; Screen 
Education no 24. 

4) “Lesbians and film, some 
Thoughts” by Caroline 
Sheldon; in Gays and Film. 
BFI Publications. 


LIPSTICK 


Feb. 4. 

Director: Lament Johnston. 
U.S.A., 1976. 

Script: David Rayfiel. 
Photography: Bill Butler. 

Music: Michael Polnareff. 

Leading players: Margaux 

Hemingway (Chris McCormick), 
Chris Sarandon (Gordon Stuart), 
Perry King (Steve Edison). 
Technicolor. Certificate X. 
90 minutes. 

“The critics are partly right, 
ot course, LIPSTICK has jumped 
onto a fashionable bandwagon - 
it cashes in on widespread 
concern about rape and violence. 
The director always goes for 
cheap effects, and the script is 
confused. But, as even bad movies 
often can, it sets you thinking. 
LIPSTICK actually has a respect¬ 
able premise: that a male 
dominated society cynically uses 
women’s sexuality for commercial 
ends, then punishes them for 
allovying themselves to be 
manipulated. In the opening 
scenes Hemingway, a top model 
working for a lipstick account, 
is reduced to nothing but a mouth 



- and that mouth, smeared blood 
red, is plastered all over America. 
The film raises, but refuses to 
develop the whole question of the 
fantasy underlying this kind of 
advertising. But the rape episode 
is^ surprisingly powerful because 
it’s made clear that her attacker, 
her young sister’s quiet, good- 
looking music teachei;, goes for 
her not out of desire but out of 
envy and resentment. It’s her 
success and her status that he’s 
desperate to destroy. 

“Perhaps the film’s best point 
is the relationship between the 
model and her schoolgirl sister, 
very well played by Hemingway’s 
real-life sister. Mariel Hemingway 
is tough but vulnerable, an 
uncertain adolescent, frightened 
by her own sexuality; she loves 
but is jealous of her sister, 
and hardly knows what to believe 
about the teacher she’s hero- 
worshipped . . . Right to the end 
LIPSTICK has a certain amount 
of compelling and genuinely 
interesimg stuff mixed in with 
nonsense.” 

(Margaret Walters/SPARE RIB). 


THE WHITE WALL 


Feb.11. 

Director: Stig Bjorkman. 

Sweden, 1974. 

Script: Stig Bjorkman. 
Photography: Petter Davidson, 

BertU Rosengren. 

Music: Sven-Olof Walldoff. 

Song: Kvinnan med harflatan 

by Dory Previn. Sun Azelsson; 
performed by Solveig Nonman. 
Leading players: Harriet 

Andersson (Monika Larsson), 
Lena Nyman (Berit), Sven Wollter 
(Kjell Larsson). 

Eastman Colour. 16mm. English 
subtitles. Certificate AA. 79 
minutes. 

An open-ended yet sympa¬ 
thetic study of a dy in the life of 
a divorced housewife by Swedish 
film critic-turned-director Stig 
Bjorkman. 


“Harriet Andersson shines (if 

you can shine in the role of a sad 
case) as the newly divorced 
woman with an eight-year-old son 
who picks up a little love here and 
there, nurses her wounds, finds 
consolation in going to a Widow’s 
Ball with a friend (a very funny 
performance by Lena Nyman of 
I AM CURIOUS, YELLOW 
tame). She also looks for work 
that is hard to find for one un¬ 
skilled in present day computer¬ 
ized office work. Bjorkman 
understands and likes this woman, 
but he does not pity her. He 
leaves that to the audiences who 
will root strongly for her. He 
more or less dumps her in every¬ 
one’s lap and her fate will be 
there to stay. Andersson has not 
done greater acting since 
Bergman s CRIES AND 


WHISPERS (she was the dying 
sister). Each frame in Bjorkman’s 
film is composed to be ready for 
individual hanging on a museum 
wall, but nevertheless there is a 
natural fluency in the camera 
movement and the beauty of the 
frames never really detract from 
the humanity within them”. 

(Keith Keller/VARIETY). 

Short: 

WHOSE CHOICE 
G.B., 1976. 

Produced by the London 
Women’s Film Group. 

Colour. 16 mm. 40 minutes. 

“At least three elements make 
up the fabric of the film - the 
‘story’ of a working-class 
adolescent, not long left school. 


facing the problems of an un¬ 
wanted pregnancy and of getting 
an abortion;a documentary about 
contraception and abortion con¬ 
sisting of intermittent interviews 
with a woman doctor, and a 
member of the National Abortion 
Campaign Steering Committee; 
and agit-prop material from the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, 
consisting of montage and news- 
r^l-type sequences. The strict 
distinction between the elements, 
however, is broken down by the 
intermingling of features from 
each”. 

(Christine Gledhill). 
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KNUCKLEMEN [TERMINAL ISLAND] 


Feb. 18. 

Director: Stephanie Rothman. 

U.S.A., 1973. 

Script: Jim Barnett, Charles S. 
Schwartz, Stephanie Rothman. 
Photography: Daniel Lacambre. 
Music: Michael Andres. 

Leading players: Ena Hartman 
(Carmen Sims), Marta Kristen 
(Lee Philips), Don Marshall 
(AJ. Thomas), Phyllis Davis (Joy 
Lang). 

Metrocolor. Certificate X. 88 
minutes. 

“Stephanie Rothman is a 
woman film-maker who makes 
films specifically for the 
exploitation market. Her films 
are widely shown in women’s 


film festivals for their feminist 
interest, and yet they are perhaps 
the most difficult of any women’s 
films to justify in terms of 
feminism, relying as they do on 
the codes and conventions of soft¬ 
core exploitation genres . . . The 
positive heroine as developed here 
is based on the idea of putting 
the woman in the man’s place. 
The woman takes on male 
characteristics, uses male 
language, male weapons . . . Thus 
whde the positive-heroine stereo¬ 
type rests on the possibility of 
woman becoming the subject 
rather than the object of desire, 
that desire is seen totally in 
terms of male phantasies and 
obsessions. 


“In TERMINAL ISLAND 
(KNUCKLEMEN) a complex 
pattern of formal reversals echoes 
the central theme of revenge, 
and the film contains overt 
parodies of other genres: e.g., 
the Western and the Bike movie. 
TERMINAL ISLAND begins with 
the stereotype of the aggressive¬ 
positive woman; in the progress 
of the narrative and protagonists 
fight to establish a Utopian 
society, initiated by the women, 
and the narrative closes with the 
stereotype of woman as mother 
presiding over their Utopia”. 

(Pam Cook, “Exploitation Films 
and Feminism”/SCREEN 17, No. 

2 ). 


Short: 

HELL GIRL HOUSE 
Prodiced by the National Film 
School Women’s Group (Susanna 
Allen, Diana Glass, Heather 
Holden, Diane Tammes, Francine 
Winham). 

Colour. 16 mm. 10 minutes. 

A fantasy-horror film about 
women‘s conditioning in relation 
to make-up. A young girl riding 
her bicycle has a puncture and 
comes across what looks like a 
haunted house. It turns out to be 
a strange beauty parlour. 


SHIRIN’S WEDDING 


THE AMAZING EQUAL PAY SHOW / UNION MAIDS 


Mar. 4. 

Produced by the London 
Women's Film Group, in collabor¬ 
ation with the Women’s Street 
Theatre Group. (G.B., 1974). 
Eastman Colour. 16 mm. 
Certificate A. 50 minutes. 


“Mystifying Marvo, ringmaster 
of the capitalist circus, assisted 
by his female lackey Poodle, 
begins his Equal Pay show in 
the forecourt of some blocks of 
council flats with a song and 
dance from H.M. Forces of 
Oppression. When a young 
working mother returns to her 
monotonous existence in one of 
the flats, Marvo arranges a 
diversion by photographmg 
Poodle in a number of seductive 
poses. Outside a factory, an all¬ 


male picket line demands fair play 
for working men, ignoring a lone 
female voice putting the same 
plea for working women. 

“Conceived in the spirit of 
Brecht, and prefaced by a 
quotation from Marx comparing 
‘modern bourgeois society’ with 
‘the scorcerer, who is no longer 
able to control the powers of the 
nether world whom he has called 
up by his spells’, THE AMAZING 
EQUAL PAY SHOW, the first 
feature-length film made by the- 
London Women’s Film Group, 
turns out to be a notably vigorous 
and good-humoured event. 

“The film was made collect¬ 
ively with technical tasks being 
rotated, even to members with 
no former experience - a fact 
which effectively calls into 
question much of the mystique 


of film-making’. 

(Verina Glaessner/MONTHLY 
FILM BULLETIN). 


Plus: 

UNION MAIDS 

Filmmakers: Julia Reichert, Jim 
Klein, Miles Mogulescu, Kathrine 
Hyndeman, Stella Nowicki, Sylvia 
Woods. (U.S.A., 1976). 

Black and white. 16 mm. 
Certificate A. 45 minutes. 

“The film, a collective portrait' 
of tliree women labour organisers 
active from the 1930’s to the 
present, focuses on the union 


organizing drive of the 1930’s. 
The three women were part of a 
community of working class 
Chicago socialists. They'all came 
to Chicago in their youth, two 
from farms and one from New 
Orleans; all entered industrial jobs 
in the early 1930’s and rapidly 
became rank and file activists, 
union organizers, and socialist 
leaders. The film is about the 
emotional and personal as well 
as the objective and political 
reality of its heroines. UNION 
MAIDS is a film about heroics, 
and therefore in the optimistic 
tradition of socialist realism, it 
reasserts the potential of leader¬ 
ship by people who are at once 
exceptional and ordinary”. 

(Extract from “Working Class 
Heroines” by Linda Gordon/ 
JUMP CUT No. 14). 


Feb.25. 

Director: Helma Sanders. 

West Germany, 1976. 

Script: Helma Sanders. 
Photography: Thomas Mauch, 

Jurgen Pietzner. 

Music: Omer-Zulfu Livaneli. 

Leading players: Ay ten Erten 
(Shirin), Aras Oren (Mahmud), 
Aykut Kaptanoglu (Verwalter). 
Black and white. English subtitles 
Certificate A A. 116 minutes. 

“On one level, SHIRIN’S 
WEDDING is about the sub¬ 
terranean society of women 
whether in the ambience of the 
Turkish village (Shirin’s tales of 
lil'e with the village women) or 
on the German factory floor. 
And while the narrative drives 
relentlessly to its bleak con¬ 
clusion (robbed of conventional 
suspense by the announcement 
of Shirin’s death in the opening 
sequence), with capital intruding 
even in the most intimate 
exchanges attempted by the 
captive workers Sanders 
establishes a potent counterpoint. 
Through an accretion of detail, 
sometimes signposted a little 
insistently), she suggests how an 
alternative scenario might draw 
on the natural sources of support 
and comfort revealed in the 
personal and private world Shirin 
also shares. The folktale aftei 
which the film is named has two 
versions: in one, the heroine, also 


called Shirin, is rescued, in the 
other not. Quietly, SHIRIN’S 
WEDDING points the way 
towards a positive reading. This is 
Sanders’ sixth feature (all her 
work deals with socially engaged 
themes), so the film’s confidence 
is not surprising; its distinctive 
personality sensibility, however, 
is. The director is excellently 
served by a suitably understated 
performance from Ayten Erten as 
Shirin that perfectly complements 
the film’s oddly warm austerity”. 

(Verina Glaessner/MONTHLY 
FILM BULLETIN). 

Short: 

THAT’S NO LADY 
Produced by Sheffield Women’s 
Film Co-operative and the 
National Women’s Aid 
Federation. 

Colour. 16mm. 20 minutes. 

This film raises the problems 
associated with violence in the 
home, show'ing the complex back¬ 
ground leading up to a man’s 
attack on his wife. It encourages 
an examination of the attitudes 
tow’ards women in our society 
which can lead to this kind of 
behaviour. The film uses the 
device of inter-cutting into the 
story of the couple and their 
family, scenes shot in a working 
men’s club using aU the cliched 
jokes about women - ‘that was 
no lady - that was my wife’. 
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FILM ABOUT A WOMAN WHO.... 


Mar. 11. 

Director: Yvonne Rainer. 

U.S.A., 1974. 

Script: Yvonne Rainer. 
Photography: Babette 

Mangolte. 

Leading players: Dempster 

Leech, Shirley Soffer, John 
Erdman. 

Part colour. 16mm. Cert. AA. 
105 minutes. 

“Working outside the severely 
formal cinema of structuralist 
film, Yvonne Rainer is attempt¬ 
ing to reinvigorate the structure 
and content of narrative, in order 
to investigate ‘ideas of passion. 


of love and ambivalence’ in ways 
which are both novel and viable. 

“FILM ABOUT A WOMAN 
WHO ... is a multi-layered 
composite of images, text, music, 
and speech deding with the 
oppositions of emotional life set 
off against the appearances of 
everyday behaviour. The story 
- inasmuch as it can be called 
a story - of a passage across 
an unspecified length and order 
of time is sustained by an inter¬ 
mittent narration of two off¬ 
screen voices (a man’s and a 
woman’s, ‘ never clearly 
identified with the on-screen 
characters) that read, in the 


present tense, discrete paragraphs 
about someone referred to only as 
‘she’. On screen two men and 
two women — varying combin¬ 
ations and in a variety of indoor 
and outdoor locations - ‘play 
out’ their interdependencies. The 
subjective, obsessive eye of the 
camera, combined with the dry 
impersonal tone of the narration 
creates a constant flux of tension, 
absurdity, intense drama and 
pathos. 

“This, Rainer’s second feature- 
length film, reveals a growing 
virtuosity in the use of techniques 
to control and mould a content 
that in other contexts is so often 


overbearing.’’ 

(Edinburgh Film Festival 
Programme, 1975). 


Short: 

CARELESS LOVE 
G.B., 1975. 

Director: Francine Winham. 

Colour. 16mm. 10 minutes. 

A black comedy in which a 
woman discovers the true nature 
of her lover and their relation¬ 
ship when she - a widow with 
two babies - suggests marriage. 


RAPUNZEL LET DOWN YOUR HAIR 


wage. When she ‘accidentally’ 
meets Jam Today and they move 
into the gig, the final sequence 
of the film, there’s a sense of 
familiar ground - the un¬ 
complicated image of women- 
having-a-good-time. But it’s 
qualified by the critical work 
done in previous episodes, and by 
the earlier graphics sections which 
do a lot to objectil'y the film’s 
argument.’’ 

(Sue Clayton/SPARE RIB). 


Short: 

WOMEN AGAINST THE BILL 
G.B., 1972. 

Produced by Esther Ronay and 
members of the Notting Hill 
Women’s Liberation Group. 

Black and white. 16 mm. 20 
minutes. 

Made in 1971 as part of the 
campaign gainst the Industrial 
Relations Bill, this film is a series 
of interviews with a group of 
women shop stewards and 
workers in a Tottenham electrical 
factory who discuss the bill and 
the reasons why they are against 
it. 


Mar. 25. 

Director: Helke Sander. 

West Germany, 1978. 

Script: Helke Sander. 
Photography: Katia Forbert. 

Leading players: Helke Sander, 
Joachim Baumann, Eva Gagel. 
Black and white. English subtitles 
Cert. AA. 98 minutes. 

Edda Chiemnyjewski is a free¬ 
lance photojourniist, unmarried 
mother and domestic mainten¬ 
ance-engineer. She’s like to know 
how to live without sleep in 
order to accommodate all the 
demands upon her time and 
energy. She’s one of a group of 
women commissioned to produce 
a series of billboard photographs 
of Berlin. The sponsors want 
something pretty, glamorous, 
touristy — a “woman’s-eye-view’’. 
The women photograph what 
they see around them. It’s not 
what the sponsors meant at all. 

“Sander’s commitment to 
films and feminism is longstand¬ 
ing. She is a founder of a 
magazine on that theme called 


Frauen und Film, She believes 
men suffer from aesthetic myopia 
when it comes to women’s themes 
and their perception of the world. 
Through her films she seeks to 
correct the distortion. The style 
of Sander’s film is that of a 
collage: a free mix of photo¬ 
graphs, the actual life they 
reflect, the propaganda belted 
out on the East German radio, 
her own portrayal of her 
character as a gentle balance 
between claustrophobia and the 
intelligent use of measured 
freedom.’’ 

(Shanta Serbjeet Singh/ 
FILMFARE). 

Short: 

WHO NEEDS NURSERIES? - 
WE DO 
G.B., 1978. 

Produced by Leeds Animation 
Workshop. 

Colour. 16 mm. 10 minutes. 

Feeling hemmed-in by family 
life, four-year-old Tracey runs 
away from her mum in a super- 


Mar. 18. 

Filmmakers: Susan Shapiro, 

Esther Ronay, Francine Winham. 
Music: Jam Today. 

Leading players: Margaret Ford, 
Rachel Steele, Dave Swarbrick, 
Suzie Hickford. 

Colour. 16 mm. Cert. AA. 
62 minutes. 

“The film is structured around 
the Rapunzel fairy story, first 
told by a mother to her child, 
then retold visually in the most 
breathtaking, evocative 

animation. The theme of the 
story (jealous witch/mother 
protects innocent girl from the 
advances of a knight-in-armour) 
then recurs in three mini-features, 
playing on and satirising faithful 
old cinematic forms: the prince’s 
view, a lavish detective-romance 
ill the urban wastes; the mother’s 
view, a psychodrama where the 
old opposition of career-woman 
versus innocent young love is 
most interestingly qualified - 
the ‘career’ being that of a family 
planning doctor and the daughter 
fearing pregnancy; and finally, 
the third telling, a sympathetic 
realism where Rapunzel’s ‘desert’ 
is bringing up her kids on a low 


THE ALL-ROUND REDUCED PERSONALITY 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD 

A SEASON OF SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY FILMS. 


In the introduction to our last 
science fiction season (July 
1976T, we promised a further 
selection at some appropriate 
future date. During the two- 
and-a-half years that have elapsed 
since then, the science fiction 
and fantasy boom has reached 
new dimensions, due largely to 
the unprecedented success of 
STAR WARS and CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND. At present, SUPERMAN 
seems set to break new box- 
office records, and both COMA 
and CAPRICORN ONE liave been 
well-received. Waiting in the wings 
are BATTLESHIP GALACTICA, 
INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS and STARSHIP 
INVASIONS. Many more are in 
various stages of production, 
including ALIEN, BUCK 
ROGERS, FLASH GORDON, 
HUMANOID, METEOR, 

RETURN OF THE TIME 
MACHINE, STAR CRASH, and 
THE WEATHER WAR. Many 
re-makes are also planned, 
including THE THING FROM 
ANOTHER WORLD, THINGS 
TO COME, WAR OF THE 
WORLDS and WHEN WORLDS 
COLLIDE. Whether quantity will 
outweigh quality only time can 
tell. 


Given this wide explosion of 
interest in the genre, it seems an 
ideal time to have another season. 
Brief notes on individual films are 
provided in the following pages, 
but there is a need to make some 
comments on our selection in this 
introduction. 

Firstly, it needs to be stated 
that the season is in no way 
comprehensive, and so many 
favourite titles have been 
omitted for reasons of unavail¬ 
ability (A CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE, THE INVISIBLE 
MAN, THIS ISLAND EARTH) or 
lack of space (THE DAMNED, 
FANTASTIC PLANET, THE 
ILLUSTRATED MAN, 

METROPOLIS, PLANET OF 
THE APES, PHASE IV, 
SOYLENT GREEN, THE 
OMEGA MAN, THEM, THE 
TIME MACHINE and others). 

Secondly, it will be noted that 
there are many repeats from the 
last season (10 titles in all); but 
these are justified in most 
instances because they are classics 
of the genre. 

As for the other sixteen 
feature titles, many have only 
become available since the last 
season; and these include not 
only such recent releases as 
DARK STAR and DEMON 


market. She comes across a 
meeting of other children with 
family problems. A ‘child expert’, 


aged about 18 months, presents 
the facts and figures about 
nursery places and the children 


discuss the problems they have 
which arise from the lack of 
places. In the end, the children 


decide to take action. 


CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING 


after each visit. 

“Although Rivette has said 
that ‘the fibn is something that 
happens to Julie’ in that she h 
an eminently sensible character 
transformed by her meetmg with 
the fantastical Celine, the trans¬ 
formation is really much rnore ot 
a two-way process. For if Julie 
is weighed down by her past 
(with memories that are hardly 
rosy), Celine is equally shackled 
by her hopes for the future 
(iUustrated by the absurd 
fantasies of fame and fortune 
she weaves at the slightest 
provocation). Each girl 

systematically destroys the 

other’s ‘baggage’ while they share 
an experience which transforms 
their perception of the relation¬ 
ship between illusion and reality, 
and from which they emerge as 
indistinguishable, complementary 
aspects of each other. CELINE 
AND JULIE is fust and foremost 
a briUiant jeu d esprit in which 
spectators who willingly suspend 
disbelief - as the punning French 
title notes that Celine and Julie 
do - find themselves embarked 
on a delightful voyage which 
blends the smiles of a summer 
afternoon with the mysteries of 
the haunted house in the secret 
garden.” 

(Tom MUne/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN). 


Apr. 1. 

Direetor: Jacques Rivette. 

France, 1974. 

Script: Eduardo de Gregorio, 

Jacques Rivette and the cast; 
the film-within-the-film suggest¬ 
ed by two stories by Henry 
James. The Other House and 
A Romance of Certain Old 
Clothes. 

Photo^aphy: Jacques Renard. 

Music/songs: Jean-Marie Senia, 
Leading players: Juliet Berto 
(Celine j, Dominique Labourier 
(Julie), BuUe Ogier (Camtile), 
Marie-France Pisier (Sophie). 
Eastmancolor. English subtitles. 
Certificate AA. 192 minutes. 

Sitting on a park bench on a 
summer’s day, Julie, a librarian 
with an interest in the occult, 
watches as a strangely dres^d 
young lady hurries by, tripping 
and stumbling and dropping her 
gbsses in the process (reminiscent 
of the rabbit running past Alice in 
Alice in Wonderland). Julie 
follows her and discovers that 
Celine is a magician who enter- 
tarns in a small theatre in 
Montmartre. The two meet and 
begin to visit a house at ‘7 bis rue 
du Nadir des Pommes’, from 
which they emerge stunned and 
remembering nothing. They only 
begin to piece together the 
sinister story through eating 
sweets which are left with them 
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SEED, but also such classic 
Fifties science fiction movies as 
THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING 
MAN, CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACK LAGOON and IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE, the last 
two of which we shall be showing 
in a reasonably effective form 
of 16 mm. 3-D. The Fifties 
were, of course, the other great 
boom period for science fiction 
film-making, and its products are 
better represented here than they 
were in the previous season. 

It should be noted that there 
are a number of recent titles we 
would like to have included but 
which, at the time of writing, 
either stiU have no British 
distributor (A BOY AND HIS 
DOG, GLEN AND RAND A) or 
have no likelihood of a forth¬ 
coming release (THE TERMINAL 
MAN, WHO?) 

Finally, there are a small 
group of films which can be more 
accurately categorised as fantasy 
than science fiction: BARON 
MUNCHHAUSEN, THE BED 
SITTING ROOM and LOST 
HORIZON. Rarely screened, all 
three are well worth “^seeking out 


amongst their more familiar 
companions in this season. 

OUT OF THIS WORLD WITH 
PHILIP STRICK 


Philip Strick is a film 
producer, distributor and critic 
who contributes regularly to the 
film journals Sight and Sound and 
Monthly Film Bulletin. Since 
1969 he has run an annual lecture 
course on science fiction at 
London University, and he will be 
familiar to many science fiction 
fans through his excellent and 
entertaining book Science Fiction 
Movies (Octopus Books, 1976), 
which we have used extensively 
^ programme notes on the films 
in this season. 

Mr. Strick gave a most inform¬ 
ative and 


amusing talk during 
the Lab’s science fiction season 
which was very popular. He has 
kindly agreed to a repeat 

performance, and once again his 
presentation wiU incorporate 
some rare short films and 

extracts. Like hi$ book, Mr. 

Stride’s talks are both very 

amusing and informative. 


THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING 
MAN 


SECONDS 


Dir: John Frankenheimer. 

UJS.A., 1967. 

Sc: Lewis John Carlino; based on 
the novel by David Ely. Ph: James 
Wong Howe. With: Rock Hudson, 
Salome Jens, John Randolph, 
Will Geer. Colour. Cert. X. 
105 minutes. 

“An ageing businessman (John 
Randolph) pays handsomely for 
the priyiledge of appearing to die 
and being slowly rebuilt until he 
looks like Rock Hudson. 
Returning joyfully to society, he 
finds it even less tolerable than 
the first time around; he makes a 
complete mess of his new life and 
pays the penalty of being hauled 
back to the clinic that resurrected 
him so that, like garbage, he can 
be reprocessed and his component 
parts used to make other aspirants 
to rejuvenation. The manipulation 
of the individual by forces 
beyond his control, always an 
obsession with Frankenheimer, is 
here given an almost metaphysical 
implication, despite the cool, 
antiseptic clutter with which the 
theme is presented. The film is 
like a nightmare, in which the 
horrifyingly unalterable passage 
of personal time makes a 
deafening pulse-beat ...” 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


“The best of the memorable 
series of sf/horror films made by 


the underrated Jack Arnold for 
Universal in the Fifties, it is based 
on a novel by Richard Matheson. 
The absurd premise has it that a 
radioactive cloud contaminates a 
man who then begins to shrink, 
but the treatment is realistic and 
plausible. A mundane house 
becomes a world of menace, 
first mildly threatening, and then 
worse right through to the 
unusually down-beat end. Superb 
special effects”. 


Seconds 
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TJIE DAY THE EAKTH STOOD 
STILL 


Feb.5,6. 

Dir: Robert Wise. U.S.A., 1951. 
Sc: Edmund H. North: based on 
the short story Farewell to the 
Master by Harry Bates. Ph: Leo 
Tover. With: Michael Rennie, 
Patricia Neal, Hugh Marlowe. 
Sam .laffe. 

Black and white. Cert L. 92 
minutes. 

“Based on an obscure but 
timely story, Farewell to the 
Master bv Harry Bates, THE DAY 
THE EARTH STOOD STILL 
remains the best of the 'warnings 
from above' type of science- 
fiction movie. Landing beside the 
White House and none of your 
nonsense about Tibet or the 
North Pole, a vast Hying saucer 
disgorges Michael Rennie with an 
important message from 250 
million miles away. As Kurt 
Vonnegui later pointed out. the 
message need have been nothmg 
more than ‘Greetings’, the result 
is the same: aggression and 
bureaucracy prevents it from 
getting through. ‘On Earth there 
are the forces of good and the 
forces of evil’, Rennie is informed 
by the Presidential Secretary, 
‘and we are the forces of good’. 
The alien treats that one with 
due scorn. ‘I’m not interested in 
such foolishness’, he says, and 
loses himself among average 
Americans such as Patricia Neal 
in order to fmd, usefully, that 
Earth is not completely be\ond 
reason. The White House never 
quite recovered. 

“Intelligent and unhesitating 
(it’s worth recalling that Robert 
W'ise was the editor for CITIZEN 
KANE), the film is also strikingly 
equipped with technical marvels, 
chief among them the huge 
robot Gort - the prototype, 
Rennie suggests, for a global 
police force. Similar mechanical 
giants have been lumbering out of 
spaceships ever since, although 
seldom programmed for peace¬ 
keeping”. 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


FANTASTIC VOYAGl 


Feb.5,6. 

Dir: Richard Fleischer. 

LLS.A., 1966. 

.Sc: Harrv’ Kleiner; based on a 
story by Otto Klement and 
Jerome Bixby. Ph: Ernest Laszlo. 
Special effects: L.B. Abbott, Art 
Cruickshank, Emil Kosa Jr. With: 
Stephen Boyd, Raquel Welch, 
l.dmond O’Brian, Donald 
Pleasence. 

Colour/Scope. Cert. U. 100 
minutes. 

“After his successful direction 
of 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA, Richard Fleischer tried 
his hand with a new kind of sub¬ 
marine. His FANTASTIC 
VOYAGE ventured upon the un¬ 
familiar seas of the human blood¬ 
stream, and carried the magic of 
miniaturization to its logical limit 
- the shrinking of Raquel W^elch 
to microbe size. As it turned out, 
she is less interesting, along with 
her companions, than the 
fascinating environment of tissues 
into which they are injected so 
that a master-scientist can be 
cured, from the inside, of a blood- 
clot in the brain. Crises assault 
them on all sides: the action of 
heart and lungs sets up remorse¬ 
less currents, a pair of scissors 
dropped in the laboratory nearly 
destroys them with sound 
turbulence, and there is a fierce 
attack by white corpuscles like 
huge polythene balloons. 
Alfhough the plot is a tedious 
matter of implausible sabotage, 
FANTASTIC VOYAGE is a film 
of authentic wonder in the 
tradition of INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING MAN or, for that 
matter, Ulysses’ encounter with 
the Cyclops”. 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 



CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON 


U.S.A., 1954. 

Feb. 7,9,10. 

Dir: Jack Arnold. Sc: Harry 
Essex. Ph: William E. Snyder. 
With: Richard Carlson, Julie 
Adams, Richard Denning, 
Antonio Moreno. 

Black and white/3-D. Cert. A. 
79 minutes. 

“After a quotation from 
Genesis, and a sequence suggest¬ 
ing the Creation, we see a line of 
footprints leading from the sea 
out into the darkness, then flash 
forward millions of years to a 
modern anthropological expedition 
excavating along the Amazon. 
A careless blow exposes the 
dessicated claw of a monster 
jutting from a bank, and while 
the scientist is away investigating 
its importance, a similar creature 
attacks his camp, killing his men 
with a vicious clutching slash at 
their faces. Surmising that 
fragments of the skeleton may 
have been washed into the Black 
Lagoon downstream the 
expedition moves there, to be 
menaced and almost destroyed 
by the creature that inhabits it. 

‘The lagoon’s still black water 
and the silent studio jungle which 
surrounds it are an eerie mise en 
scene, but it is in its underwater 
sequences that the film succeeds 
best. James C. Havens’s brilliant 
underwater photography and 
the miraculous mime of Ben 
Chapman as the Gill Man convert 
the depths of the lagoon into a 
world of mystery as subtly 
beautiful as that Cocteau 
conceived for his fantastic 
creations ...” 

(John Baxter/SCIENCE FICTION 
IN THE CINEMA). 


SILENT RUNNING 


Feb. 7,9, 10. 

Dir: Douglas Trumbull, U.S.A., 
H971. 

Sc: Deric Washburn, MUce 

Cimino. Ph: Charles F. Wheeler. 
With: Bruce Dern, Cliff Potts, 
Roy Rif kin. 

Colour. Cert. U. 89 minutes. 

The year 2001, and earth has 
lost all its natural vegetation 
through some unexplained 
catastrophe. Bruce Dern and 
colleagues aboard the space 
station Valley Forge pe 
responsible for tending 
experimental forests in vast 
geodesic domes. When orders 
from earth come to abandon the 
project, Bruce is so distraught 
that he disposes of his colleagues 
and, with the help of two robots, 
heads out into deep space in an 
attempt to save the last of earth’s 
vegetation. Director Douglas 
Trumbull had worked on the 
special effects for Kubrick’s 
‘2001’ and here he achieves some 
stunning effects on a much 
smaller budget. 

“In particular one remembers 
the first sight of the experimental 
forest, a veritable Garden of 
Eden, with the camera roving 
over exotic blooms, rabbits play¬ 
ing innocently, Bruce Dern 
bathing in a rock pool, and then 
panning up over the towering 
geodesic dome enclosing it with 
the stars shining beyond: or the 
strangely moving shot of Dern 
sitting at a window, the camera 
pulling back and back until he is a 
solitary forlorn speck, suspended 
in space . . .” 

(Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN). 


WHO? 


Feb.21. 

Dir: Jack Gold. G.B., 1974. 
Sc: John Gould; based on the 
novel by Algis Budrys. Ph: Petrus 
Schloemp. Leading players: 
Elliott Gould, Trevor Howard. 
Eastman Colour. Cert. A. 93 
mins. 

Dr. Lucas Martino, engaged on 
secret government project 
‘Neptune’, is involved in a car- 
crash on the Soviet border. The 
Russians return him to the West, 
having rebuilt most of his body 
and face out of metal. FBI agent 
Sean Rogers (Elliot Gould) is 
assigned to find out whether 


Martino is who he says he is or 
whether in fact the Russian spy- 
master Azarin (Trevor Howard) 
has taken the opportunity of 
planting a spy in the Neptune 
project. 

While admittedly something of 
a patchwork, this part detective 
story part science-fiction film 
redeems itself particularly with 
the figure of Martino, who 
emerges as a bewildered human 
being rather than just another 
android/freak from the 
Quatermass mould. We are 
especially pleased to be able to 
show it in this season since it has 
only been shown once on 
television, having been ‘lost’ 
during the commercial re-shuftle 
following the demise of its 
production company British Lion. 


The Dav the Farth Stood Still 


THE THING (The Thing From 
Another World). 

Feb. 28. 

Dir: Christian Nyby. 

U.S.A., 1951. 

Sc: Charles Lederer. 

Based on the story Who Goes 
There? by Don A. Stuart. 
Ph: Russell Harlan. With: 

Kenneth Tobey, Margaret 
Sheridan, Robert Cornthwaite. 
Black and white. Cert. AA. 
87 minutes. 

“The most memorable 
science-fiction movie dialing with 


the resuscitation of aliens remains 
THE THING; in which a flyiiig 
saucer is discovered in the Arctic 
ice by the men at a US Army 
Air Force base not far from the 
North Pole. ‘A million years of 
history are awaiting us beneath 
that ice’, they observe, but when 
excavations begin the saucer 
explodes, bequeathing them its 
solitary frozen occupant. Thawed, 
he proves to be a humanoid 
vegetable, setting a trend for so 
many films to follow by living 
on blood and behaving somewhat 
unreasonably about it. As in WAR 
OF THE WORLDS, attempts at 
communication are brushed aside; 
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THt ARTS LAB 

ARTS LAB PRESS 

Hf)lt Street 

1 1 Gosta Green 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

B7 4BA 

B4 TER 

021-359 4192 

021-359 7682 



CINEMA PRICES 

PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 

Adult £1 

Member 80p 

Life Member 60p 

Child (under 14 years) 40p 

Pensioner 20p 

Season Ticket (6 months, 
any 10 performances): 

Member £7 

Life Member £6 

(Reduced prices for organised 
parties from schools and colleges). 

CLUB PERFORMANCES 
Member’s Guest £1 

Member 80p 

Life Member 60p 

Pensioner (Member or Guest) 20p 

ADVANCE BOOKING 
Available for all performances. 
Members’ prices are available only 
on production of a valid current 
membership card. Book in person 
or by post (enclose s.a.e.) from 
the Box Office at the Lab; or in 
person, by phone or by post from 
the ArtsSiiop, City Arcade, 
Birmingham, B2 4TX 
(021-643 2514). 

PERFORMANCES 

Films are not shown continu¬ 
ously; all performances are 
separate at the times stated in 
the programme. Club perform¬ 
ances are restricted to members 
and their guests only; all other 
performances are open to the 
general public. Smoking and 
standing are not permitted in the 
cinema. 

DISABLED 

Facilities are limited. Please 
contact the Box Office (021- 
359 4192) in advance. 

LATECOMERS 

To avoid inconvenience to 
others, latecomers may be 
required to wait until a suitable 
break in the performance before 
admission. 

COFFEE BAR 

Open every day from at least 
1 hour before the first perform¬ 
ance until the start of the last 
performance. Lunches from 12 
noon to 2 p.m. Monday to 
Friday. 

HOLT STREET GALLERY 

Open during exhibition 
periods only, at the times given 
in the programme. 


TRAVEL SUBSIDY 

Organised parties may be able 
to claim a West Midlands Arts 
subsidy on travel costs for events 
other than films. Details from the 
Bo.x Office. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


(Persons over 18 years 

only) 

Life 

£20 

Annual 

£3 

Joint Annual ( 2nd and 


subsequent persons 


at the same address) 

£2 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 

Annual and Life Members 
receive programme booklets by 
post (except joint members), 
are admitted to cinema perform¬ 
ances at reduced prices, can 
purchase season tickets for 
cinema performances at a saving 
of \2V27( and receive invitations 
to exhibition previews on request. 
In addition. Life Members can 
obtain at least 2S7r. discount on 
all admission prices. 

VOLUNTEER STAFF 

Front-of-house and coffee bar 
duties are undertaken by 
volunteer members who give their 
time on a regular or semi-regular 
basis. 

THE ARTS LAB 

Administered by Birmingham 
Arts Laboratory Ltd., a non¬ 
profit company limited by 
guarantee. It is a registered 
charity receiving financial support 
from West .Midlands Arts, West 
Midlands County Council and the 
Gulbenkian foundation. 


ARTS LAB STAFF 

Director 

Ted Little 

Bookstall 

Dave Hutchinson 

Catering 

Jeanette Durman 
Carol Flanagan 

Cinema 

Tony Jones 
Peter Walsh 

Dance 

Mo Cumbo 

Finance 

Rob Taylor 

Membership 

Mo Cumbo 

Music 

Melv> n Poore 
Jan Steele 

Poetry 

Ted Little 

Printing 

Dave Hatton 
Jenin .Mien 
Hunt Emerson 

Secretary 

Mo Cumbo 

Technic^ 

Rob Taylor 

Theatre 

Ted Little 


CAR PARKING 

Street parking is avaibble in 
Holt Street. Aston Road, Love 
Lane and Oxygen Street. 


BUS STOPS (see map) 

In Lister Street; WMPTE 14. 
43.43.Q4. 

In .-Vston Street; W MPTF > 
and 55 crom ci:> or!> L Icl a.:':C 
1 bS I limited stop i. 

In Corporation Street 
MPTL ^4. ^5. 00 . o~. 12 
105. Ill, 114. Midland Red 
110. 112. llo. i4S.\i2 
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JANUARY 


Sun 21 Women’s Event: DREAM LIFE (A) & PUT 

YOURSELF IN MY PLACE (A) 3i)0 p jn. 

1900 Part 1 (X) 6.00 & 8.15 pjn. 

continuing exhibition: KEN MEHARG & BOB 
LINNEYlHolt St. Gallery) 12-9 p jn. 


Mon 22 

1900 Part 1 (X) 

630 & 845 pjn. 

Tue 23 

1900 Part 1 (X) 

630 & 845 pjn. 

Wed 24 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (X) 

3.00 pjn. 


1900 Parts 1 and 2 (X)» 

6.30 pjn. 


Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 

8J)0 pjn. 

Thu 25 

1900 Part 1 (X) 

630 & 845 pjn. 

Fri 26 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (X) 

4J)0& 11.00 p.m. 


1900 Part 1 (X) 

630 & 845 pjn. 

Sat 27 

1900 Parts 1 and 2 (X)* 

2J)0 pjn. 


1900 Part 1 (X) 

6.30 & 8.45 pjn. 


LAST TANGO IN PARIS (X) 

11.00 pjn. 


Musician’s Co-op: Improvisation Workshop 


(CFTA Qubroom) 

Beginner’s Jazz & Rock Guitar (Shop 

lli)0-lJ)0pjn. 


Basement) 

12i)0-1.00 p.m. 

Sun 28 

1900 Parts 1 and 2 (X)* 

2J)0 pjn. 


1900 Part 2 (X) 

Jazz & Rock Workshop (CFTA 

630 & 845 pjn. 


Qubroom) 

1100-5.00 pjn. 

Mon 29 

1900 Part 2 (X) 

630 & 8.45 p.m. 

Tue 30 

1900 Part 2 (X) 

Exhibition: KEN MEHARG & BOB 
LINNEY closes 

630 & 845 pjn. 

Wed 31 

THE CONFORMIST (X) 

300 p.m. 


1900 Parts 1 and 2 00 * 

630 pjn. 


Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 

8.00 pjn. 

FEBRUARY 


Thu 1 

1900 Part 2 (X) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Fri 2 

1900 Parts 1 and 2 (X)* 

2.00 p.m. 


1900 Part 2 (X) 

630 & 845 pjn. 


THE CONFORMIST (X) 

IlOO pjn. 


Sat 3 1900 Parts land 2 (X)* 2X)0 pjn. 

1900 Part 2 (X) 6.30 & 8.45 pjn. 

THE CONFORMIST (X) 1100 pjn. 

Musician’s Co-op: Improvisation Workshop 
(CFTA Qubroom) 11.00 - 1.00 pjn. 

Beginner’s Jazz & Rock Guitar 

(Shop Basement) 12.00 - lOO pjn. 


Sun 4 Women’s Film Season: LIPSTICK (X) 

&RAPE(X) 3.00 pjn. 

Science Fiction Season: THE INCREDIBLE 

SHRINKING MAN (A) & SECONDS (X) 6.00 pjn. 

Music Concert: LANDSCAPE and JOY 

(CFTA) 8J)0pjn. 

Jazz & Rock Workshop: Advanced Guitar 

(CFTA Qubroom) 11.00 - 5.00 pjn. 


Mon 5 

Science Fiction Season: THE DAY THE EARTH 

STOOD STILL (U) & FANTASTIC 

VOYAGE (U) 7.00 pjn. 

Tue 6 

THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL (U) & 
FANTASTIC VOYAGE (U) 

Exhibition: paintings by COLIN HALL 
(Holt St. Gallery Feb. 6-Mar. 9) 

7jOO pjn. 

12-9 p.m. 

Wed 7 

Science Fiction Season: CREATURE FROM 
THE BLACK LA(K)ON (A) & SILENT 
RUNNING (U) 

Jerzy Skolimowski season: KNIFE IN THE 
WATER (X) & INNOCENT SORCERERS (A) 
Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m-. 
8.00 pjn. 


Thu 8 Jerzy Skolimo'»^ski season: THE SHOUT (AA) 

& UBU lAA) 6.45 & 8.45 pjn. 


Fri9 THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 6^5 *845 pjn. 

CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON (A) 

SILENT RUNNING (U) 300 & lli)0 pjn. 



CALENDAF 


JANUARY 21 - APRII 


THE ARTS LAB 
Holt Street 


Sat 10 Jerzy Skolimowski season: WALKOVER & 

RYSOPIS: IDENTIFICATION MARKS NONE 
(Oub) ,300 pjn. 

THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON (A) 

& SILENT RUNNING (U) 11.00 pjn. 


Sun 11 

Women’s Film Season: WHITE WALL (AA) & 


WHOSE CHOICE (A) 

3.00 pjn. 


Jerzy Skolimowski season: BARRIER (A) 5.15 pjn. 


THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 

645 & 8.45 p.m. 

Mon 12 

THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 

645 & 8.45 pjn. 

Tue 13 

THE SHOUT <AA) & UBU (AA) 

6.45 & 845 pjn. 


Film Co-op: Open screening of Video work 


(CFTA Qubroom) 

7.00 pjn. 

Wed 14 

Jeizy Skolimowski Season: DEEP END (X) 3 j 00 pjn. 


Skolimowski: THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD 


(U) & LE DEPART (A) 

7.00 pjn. 


Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 

8i)0 pjn. 

Thu 15 

THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 

6.45 & 8.45 pjn. 

Fri 16 

DEEP END (X) 

4J)0& 11.00 pjn. 


THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 

645 & 8.45 p.m. 

Sat 17 

Lecture & Discussion on Jerzy Skolimowski by 


RICHARD COMBS 

4.00 p.m. 


THE SHOUT (AA) & UBU (AA) 

6.45 & 845 p.m. 

Sun 18 

Women’s Film Season: KNUCKLEMEN (X) & 


HELL GIRL HOUSE (X) 

3X)0 pjn. 


LUDWIG (AA) 

6.15 & 835 pjn. 

Mon 19 

LUDWIG (AA) 

6.15 & 835 pjn. 

Tue 20 

LUDWIG (AA) 

6.15 & 835 pjn. 

Wed 21 

CONVOY (A) 

3.00 pjn. 


IAN EMES presents a programme of his Animated 


Short Films plus extracts 

7J)0 pjn. 


Poetry: YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO (Museum 


and Art Gallery) 

730 pjn. 

Thu 22 

LUDWIG (AA) 

6.15 & 835 pjn. 

Fri 23 

CONVOY (A) 

4JOO& 11.00 p.m. 


LUDWIG (AA) 

6.15 & 8.35 pjn. 

Sat 24 

Benefit for Birmingham Broadside Magazine: 


GERMANY IN AUTUMN (A) 



(Directed by Fassbinder, Boll, Schlondorff, 


Kluge and others.) 

130 pjn. 


CONVOY (A) 

4JOO& 11.00 pjn. 


LUDWIG (AA) 

6.15 & 835 p.m. 

Sun 25 

Women’s Film Season: SHIRIN’S WEDDING 


(AA) & THAT’S NO LADY (A) 

3J)0 p.m. 


CONVOY (A) 

530 p.m. 


PRESSURE (AA) 

8.00 pjn. 


Mon 26 PRESSURE (AA) 630 & 845 pjn. 
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ALENDAR 


’ 21 ~ APRIL 1, 1979 

THE ARTS LAB 
Holt Street 
Birmingham 
B7 4BA 
021-359 4492 


4 _ 

Tue27 PRESSURE (AA) 630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Wed 28 Science Fiction Season: INVASION OF THE 
BODY SNATCHERS (AA) & THE THING 
(X) 3i)0 & 7.00 pan. 

Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 8.00 pan. 


MARCH 


I 


Thul 

Fri2 


Sat 3 


Sun 4 


Mon 5 


Tue 6 


Wed 7 


Thu 8 
Fri9 


Sat 10 


Sun 11 


PRESSURE (AA) 


630 & 8.45 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE (A) & DARK STAR (A) 3 DO & 11 DO pan. 

PRESSURE (AA) 630 & 8.45 pan. 


IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE (A) & 

DARK STAR (A) 3D0 & 11.00 pan. 

PRESSURE (AA) 630 & 845 pan. 


Women’s Film Season: AMAZING EQUAL PAY 
SHOW (AA) & UNION MAIDS (AA) 3.00 pan. 

CAMOUFLAGE (AA) 6D0pan. 

SUMMER PARADISE (AA) 8D0 pan. 


CAMOUFLAGE (AA) 630 pan. 

SUMMER PARADISE (AA) 845 pan. 


CAMOUFLAGE (AA) 630 pan. 

SUMMER PARADISE (AA) 8.45 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: DR STRANGELOVE (A) 

& THX 1138 (X) 3 DO & 7.00 pan. 

Music Event: PLASTIC PLATYPUS. Open 
Workshop (Holt St. Gallery) 8 DO p an. 

Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 8.00 pan. 


SUMMER PARADISE (AA) 630 pan. 

CAMOUFLAGE (AA) 6^0 p.m. 


Science Fiction Season: SLEEPER (A) & THE 
BED SITTING ROOM (X) 3D0 & 11.00 pan. 

Exhibition: paintings by COLIN HALL closes 
SUMMER PARADISE (AA) 630 pan. 

CAMOUFLAGE (AA) 845 pan. 

Music Event: COMPANY with BAILEY, 

BRAXTON & LACY (IKON GALLERY) 8D0 pan. 


SLEEPER (A) & THE BED SITTING 
ROOM(X) 3D0&llD0pan. 

SUMMER PARADISE (AA) 630 pan. 

CAMOUFLAGE (AA) 8 45 pan. 

Music Event: COMPANY (Ikon Gallery) 8.00 pan 


Women’s Film Season: FILM ABOUT A 

WOMAN WHO (AA) & CARELESS 

LOVE(^) 3.00 pan. 

Science Fiction Season: WAR OF THE WORLDS 

(X) & THINGS TO COME (A) 6D0 pan. 

Music Event: COMPANY (Ikon Gallery) 8DO pan. 


Tue 13 


Wed 14 


Thu 15 
Fril6 


Sat 17 


Sun 18 


Mon 19 


Tue 20 
Wed 21 


Thu 22 
Fri23 


Sat 24 


Sun 25 


Mon 26 


Tue 27 


Wed 28 


Thu 29 


Fri 30 


Sat 31 


Science Fiction Season: THE ANl tROMEDA 
STRAIN (AA) 630 & 845 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: 2001: A SPACE 

ODYSSEY (U) 6D0 & 830 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: FORBlDDlEN PLANET 
(U) & THE DEMON SEED (AA) 3.00 pan. 

Sdence Fiction Season: LOST HORIZON (A) 630 pan. 
Film Cb-op: Films of Oscar Fischinger (Club) 9D0 pan. 
Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 8.00 pan. 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY (U) 6D0 & 830 pan. 


FORBIDDEN PLANET (U) & DEMON 

SEED(AA) 230&llD0pan. 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY (U) 6.00 & 830 pan. 


FORBIDDEN PLANET (U) & DEMON 

SEED (AA) 230 & 11.00 pan. 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY (U) 6D0 & 830 pan. 


Women’s Film Season: RAPUNZEL, LET DOWN 
YOUR HAIR (AA) & WOMEN AGAINST THE 
BILL (AA) 3.00 pan. 

EMPIRE OF PASSION (X; 6.00 & 8.15 pan. 


EMPIRE OF PASSION (X) 630 & 8.45 pan. 

Exhibition: visual arts group tutors work (Holt 
St. GaUery Mar. 19-2^ 


EMPIRE OF PASSION (X) 630 & 845 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: ALPHAVILLE 

(A) 3D0& 8.45 pan. 

Science Fiction Season: BARON 

MUNCHHAUSEN (Qub) 630 pan. 

Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 8 DO p an. 


EMPIRE OF PASSION (X) 630 & 8.45 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: SOLARIS (A) 330 & IIDO pan. 
EMPIRE OF PASSION (X) 630 & 8.45 pan. 


Science Fiction Season: SOLARIS (A) 330 & IIDO pan. 
EMPIRE OF PASSION (X) 630 & 845 pan. 


Women’s Film Season: THE ALL-ROUND 
REDUCED PERSONALITY (AA) & WHO 
NEEDS NURSERIES - WE DO (A) 3.00 pan. 

Science Fiction Season: CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 
OF THE THIRD KIND (A) 6D0 & 8.30 pan. 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 

KIND (A) 6D0&830pan. 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 

KIND (A) 6D0&830pan. 


Science Fiction Season: THE MAN WHO FELL 
TO EARTH (X) 3D0pan. 

Evening programme UnconHrmed: See Sci-Fi 
Poster for full details. 

Poetry Workshop (coffee bar) 8DO pan. 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 

KIND (A) 6D0&830pan. 




(X) 








CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 


330 & 11.00 pan. 


KIND (A) 


6.00 & 830 pan. 


THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
(X) 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 


KIND (A) 


330 & IIDO pan. 
D 

6D0 & 830 pan. 


APRIL 


Sun 1 


Women’s Film Season: CELINE AND JULIE 
GO BOATING (AA) 

Science Fiction Season: Talk and Discussion 

led by PHILIP STRICK 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH (X) 


3D0 pan. 

6.15 pan. 
830 pan. 


CFTA - Aston University Ccittird For The Arts, (Josta Green. 

^Admission prices for these poformances will be members £130 
public £2. ’ 

















































A COMPLETE EVENING AT THE LAB: 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE A MEAL BEFORE ANY 
EVENT. OUR COFFEE BAR PROVIDES 
EXCELLENT FOOD AT REASONABLE PRICES 
IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. LUNCHES 
TOO . . . 

ALL FOOD IS PREPARED IN OUR OWN 
KITCHEN FROM FRESH INGREDIENTS - WE 
DON’T BELIEVE IN CONVENIENCE FOODS! 
MOST EVENINGS THERE IS A CHOICE OF HOT 
AND COLD DISHES - AND WE CATER FOR 
VEGETARIANS. 


BRING YOUR OWN WINE 
FREE! 


THE GLASSES ARE 


FILM FANATIC? 

lim OFF ADMISSION PRICES! 

DID YOU KNOW THAT MEMBERS CAN BUY 
SEASON TICKETS WHICH SAVE MONEY ON 
EVERY CINEMA PERFORMANCE? THE TICKET 
CAN BE USED FOR ANY 10 PERFORMANCES 
IN A PERIOD OF 6 MONTHS AND COSTS £7 
INSTEAD OF £8 FOR 10 SEPARATE 80p 
TICKETS. ASK AT THE BOX OFFICE FOR 
DETAILS. 

GET YOUR SEASON TICKET NOW!, 


YOU CAN NOW BUY YOUR 
PROGRAMME AT THESE PLACES: 


ARTS LAB,HOLT STREET, B7 
ArtsShop, City Arcade, B2 
Aston University Students Union,Gosta Green, B4 
Grapevine Restaurant, 207 Hagley Road, B16 
Hewitt’s Newsagents, 7 College Road, B20 
Hudsons Bookshops. 36 Aston Street B4 
Birmingham University, BIS 
and 10 Stephenson Street B2 
Ikon Gallery, 58 John Bright Street, B1 
Leeson’s Newsagents, 1 Burlington Passage, B2 
and Smallbrook Ringway Subway, B5 
Menzies, New Street Station, B2 
Museum & Art Gallery, Chamberlain Square, B3 
Nostalgia & Comics, Hurst Street, B5 
Peace Centre, 18 Moor Street, B4 
Prometheus, 134 Alcester Road, B13 
Redbeans, 7A High Street, Kings Heath, B14 
Sage, 148 Alcester Road, B13 
Sun Foods, 519 Bristol Road, B29 
Sunrise, 274 Dudley Road, B18 
Virgin Records, 74 Bull Street, B4 
.. . and we are expanding our distribution. 


WHY NOT BECOME A MEMBER AND GET 
YOUR PROGRAMME BY POST? FULL 
MEMBERSHIP DETAILS ON PAGE 1 OF THIS 
PULL-OUT SUPPLEMENT 


CHANGINC ADDRESS? 

Make sure that you get your programme by telling us in 
advance. Phone or write to the Membership Secretary or 
notify the Box Office, quoting your membership number. 

MEMBERSHIP EXPIRED? 

Don’t miss a programme! Help us to help you by 
renewing membership promptly, in advance if possible. 
Check your expiry date now! 



Hunt 













the invader has to be burned to a 
crisp, setting yet another trend. 

“Directed by Christian 
Newby, but in every way a 
Howard Hawks production, THE 
THING is as splendid to listen to 
as to watch, for the sheer pace 
and enthusiasm of its dialogue. As 
in all Hawks’ work, it’s a film 
about team-work, with the 
monster and the glacial scientist 
heading the opposition and 
Kenneth Tobey in the John 
Wayne part leading our side”. 
(PhUip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS 


Feb.28. 

Dir: Don Siegel. U.S.A., 1956. 
Sc: Daniel Mainwaring. Based 
on a novel by Jack Finney. 
Ph: Ellsworth Fredericks. With: 
Keven McCarthy, Dana Wynter, 
Carolyn Jones. 

Black and white/Scope. Cert. 
AA. 80 minutes. 

“Although at the time, 
INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS looked like a host 
of other science-fiction movies — 
the small-town setting, the un¬ 
distinguished cast, the ‘possession’ 
theme (from such as INVADERS 
FROM MARS or IT CAME 
FROM OUTER SPACE) - it 


stands out in retrospect for its 
many brilliantly horrific 
moments, as when Kevin 
McCarthy discovers his own 
nearly completed double growing 
in the greenhouse, and transfixes 
it with a garden fork. Aliens are 
taking over by growing imitation 
people in pods, and absorbing the 
minds and memories of the 
originals while they sleep; they 
offer an untroubled world: ‘No 
love, no emotion, desire, 
ambition, or faith - without 
them, life is so simple’. But 
McCarthy isn’t interested in the 
simple life: ‘In my practice I’ve 
seen how people have allowed 
theur humanity to drain away 
... all of us, we harden our 
hearts, grow callous. Only when 
we have to fight to stay human 
do we realize how precious it is’. 
At the end, when his own girl has 
been converted to an unfeeling 
automaton, he screams 
impotently on a highway crowded 
with impersonal vehicles, 
spreading pods across the 
country”. 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 

In an interview m Movie (No. 
15), Siegel said of INVASION OF 
THE BODYSNATCHERS - 
“This is probably my best film, 
I think that the world is 
populated by pods and I wanted 
to show them”. 



IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE 


Mar. 2, 3. 

Dir: Jack Arnold. U.S.A., 1953. 
Sc: Harry Essex; based on a story 
by Ray Bradbury. Ph: Clifford 
Stine. With: Richard Carlson, 
Barbara Rush, Charles Drake. 
Black and white/3-D. Cert. A. 
80 minutes. 

Jack Arnold has been 
acclaimed by John Baxter in his 
book Science Fiction in the 
Cinema as “the great genius of 
American fantasy”. Three of his 
films are included in this 
programme: IT CAME FROM 
OUTER SPACE (1953), 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON (1954) and THE 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN 


(1957). IT CAME FROM 
OUTER SPACE is one of his early 
works which, like CREATURE, 
has recently been re-issued in a 
16 mm. 3-D format. 

“IT CAME FROM OUTER 
SPACE was based on a Ray 
Bradbury treatment, and reflected 
the obsession in Bradbury’s 
stories with the concept that 
nobody is what they seem. Aliens 
have made a forced landing to 
repair their ship, and recognising 
with unusual tact that their 
physical appearance is likely to 
cause concern they take over 
some of the local townsfolk to 
act for them. The attempted 
discretion goes wrong when they 
keep making mistakes like staring 
at the sun without blinking, 
but once they’ve explained them¬ 


selves to Richard Carlson who 
hasn't been taken over, they’re 
able to complete the job without 
interruption. The moral, of 
course, is that we can get used to 
most things if we’re sensible 
about them, and the unknown is 
Just as likely to be congenial as 
to wish us harm”. 

(PhUip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


DARK STAR 


U.S.A., 1974. 

Mar. 2, 3. 

Dir: John Carpenter. 

Sc: John Carpenter, Dan 

O’Bannon. 

Ph: Douglas Knapp, With Brian 
Narelle, Dre Pahick, Cal 
Kuniholm, Dan O’Baruion. 

(Colour. Certificate A. 83 mins. 

Starting life as a student 
project, and developing into a 
feature over a three-year period, 
John Carpenter’s hilarious and, 
hugely enjoyable science fiction 
satire is one of the very best 
independent American movies of 
recent years. Described by some¬ 


one as a kind of “Waiting for 
Godot in space”, it concerns the 
antics of four astronauts Journey¬ 
ing endlessly through deep space 
on a mission to destroy ‘unstable’ 
planets. To pass time the men 
Joke, record their diaries on 
videotape, take sunlamp treat¬ 
ments, reminisce about their past 
earth lives and play with their 
alien mascot (a creature like an 
inflated beach-ball with claws). 
Their female computer breaks 
down, and one of the astronauts 
tries to make it back to earth on 
an improvised space surf board! 
Apart from Beckett, other 
acknowledged influences on the 
film include DR. STRANGE- 
LOVE, ‘2001’, SOLARIS and, 
perhaps the most important of 
aU, pulp American science fiction 
movies of the f ifties. What is 
most impressive about DARK 
STAR is Carpenter’s totally un¬ 
pretentious touch and its 
ingenious deployment of tiny 
resources. (The exceUent special 
effects are by Dan O’Bannon, 
who also has a starring role, and 
who has subsequently worked on 
STAR WARS and ALIEN.). 



DOCTOR STRANGELOVE 


Mar. 7. 

Dir: Stanley Kubrick.G.B., 1964 
Sc: Kubrick, Terry Southern, 
Peter George. Ph: Gilbert Taylor. 
With: Peter Sellers, George C. 
Scott, Sterling Hayden, Keenan 
Wynn, Slim Pickens. 

Black and white. Cert. A. 94 
minutes. 

“Kubrick’s DR. STRANGE¬ 
LOVE, with its parenthetical title 
OR: HOW I LEARNED TO STOP 
WORRYING AND LOVE THE 
BOMB, was dominated by Peter 
Sellers in three guises, by Terry 
Southern’s brutal comic writing, 
and by the gigantic sets designed 
by Ken Adam. Taking its cue 
from the rise of television satire, 
the film sought to defuse the 
Bomb by ridicule, finally packing 
it on its way with Slim Pickens 
Joyfully aboard and Vera Lynn 
on the soundtrack. If nobody’s 
going to do anything about 
Doomsday, it suggested, we might 
as well greet it in good humour -• 
and so we do, with real tears in 
our eyes. Packed with good 
things, like the performances of 
Keenan Wynn and Sterling 


Hayden and the extraordinary 
vision of Dr. Strangelove himself 
battling with the prosthetic hand 
that aches to snap into a Nazi 
salute, the film gave the sensation 
at the time that we were enjoying 
our last cigarette before facing 
the firing squad”. 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


THX 1138 


Mar. 7. 

Dir: George Lucas. U.S.A., 1970. 
Sc: Lucas, Walter Murch. 

Ph: Dave Meyers, Albert Kihn. 
With: Robert Duvall, Donald 
Pleasance, Don Pedro Colley, 
Maggie McOmie. 

Technicolor/Scope. Cert. X. 
95 minutes. 

A future society: a sub¬ 
terranean city, computer- 
programmed, in which people are 
identit'ied by numbers; a society 
of human automatons, heavily 
drugged on tranquilisers; a city 
disciplined by tin-faced robot 
policemen, and kept under 
monitor-screen surveillance. 

“Coming out of Francis Ford 
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SLEEPER 


Mar. 9,10. 

Dir: Woody AUen. UJS.A. 1973. 
Sc: Woody AUen, Marshall 
Brickman. Ph: David M. Walsh. 
With: Woody AUen, Diane 

Keaton, John Beck. 

Colour. Cert A. 88 minutes. 

“I wake up two hundred years 
later and I’m Flash Gordon”, says 
Miles Monroe (Woody Allen), a 
jazz musician and owner of a 
health food restaurant in Green¬ 
wich Village who went into 
hospital for a minor ulcer 
operation in 1973. Explaining 
the past from an assortment of 
slides for the benefit of the 
scientists who have revived him. 
Miles observes: “That’s de 

Gaulle, he was a famous TV 
chef . . . Norman Mailer, he 
donated his ego to Harvard 
Medical School . . . Bela Lugosi, 
he was mayor of New York”. 
The ensuing anarchic humour, as 
Miles battles against the new 
totalitarian world state and its 
anonymous leader, is surprisingly 
spectacular for Allen and 
constitutes something of a tribute 
to the classically physical routines 
of silent cinema. The science- 
fiction genre proves to be ideally 
suited to Allen’s wayward talent, 
and SLEEPER is visually his most 
inventive work to date. Some of 


WAR OF THE WORLDS 


Mar. 11. 

Dir: Byron Haskin. U.S.A., 1953. 
Sc: Bane Lyndon; based on the 
novel by H.G. Wells. Ph: George 
Barnes. Special effects: Gordon 
Jennings, Wallace Kelly. With: 
Gene Barry, Ann Robinson, 
Henry Brandon, Les Tremayne. 
Colour. Cert. X. 85 minutes. 

“Although Haskin’s WAR OF 
THE WORLDS can be easily 
enough attacked for its seeming 
disregard for the original story, 
an unbiased look at the film finds 
it not only superlatively well 
made technically but also 
moderately intriguing 

thematically. It opens with a brisk 
tour round the solar system as 
portrayed by Chesley Bonestell, 
demonstrating that the Martians 
have only one hope for survival 
- to emigrate to their warmer 
neighbouring planet, a mere 35 
million miles away. These space 
shots are as magical as anything 
the cinema has ever shown us, 
even if Cedric Hardwicke’s 
accompanying lecture has the 
shrill hurried tone of an 
announcer persuading his 
audience not to leave. We are then 
plunged straight into the story 
with the first meteorite hurtling 
over a small Californian town.. . ’ 
(PhUip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


the best gags come during Miles’ 
disastrous period of employment 
as a domestic robot, and include 
an extended battle with an 
aggressive instant pudding mix 
which grows into an enormous 
mass. 


THE BED^ITTING ROOM 


Mar. 9,10. 

Dir: Richard Lester. G.B., 1970. 
Sc: John Antrobus, based on the 
play by Antrobus and Spike 
Milligan. Ph: David Watkin.With: 
Rita Tushingham, Ralph Richard¬ 
son, Peter Cook, Dudley Moore, 
Spike Milligan, Michael Hordern, 
Roy Kinnear, Arthur Lowe, 
Dandy Nichols, Frank Thornton. 
Eastmancolor. Cert. X. 91 mins. 

“A zany, discomforting film, 
set in England just after World 
War 3, based on the play by John 
Antrobus and Spike Milligan. 
Lester’s hectic, episodic, 
occasionally slapstick style suited 
this surrealistic black comedy 
very well. Dazed survivors piece 
together a kind of life in a bleak 
landscape of 20th Century 
detritus and garbage, acting out a 
script which occupies a middle- 
ground between Monty Python 
and Gorki’s Lower Depths”. 

(NFT Programme). 


THINGS TO COME 


Mar. 11. 

Dir: William Cameron Menzies. 
G.B., 1936. 

Sc: H.G. Wells. Based on his 
novel The Shape of Things to 
Come. Ph: Georges Perinal. 
Sp. Effects: Ned Mann, Harry ^ 
Zech. Mus: Arthur Bliss. With 
Raymond Massey, Ralph 
Richardson, Sophie Stewart. 

Black and white. Cert U. 108 
minutes. 

Although produced by 
Alexander Korda, THINGS TO 
COME is really H.G. WeUs’ film 
because the author was allowed 
an unusual degree of freedom 
over all aspects of the production, 
and because the novel on which it 
is based summed up the ideals for 
which he had been working since 
the beginning of his career. 
Despite Wells’ unappealing Utopia 
(a sort of technocratic dictator¬ 
ship with whole-wheat bread) and 
some indifferent acting and 
direction, the film does rise to 
occasional heights of sheer 
brilliance. In particular, some of 
the visual effects are really 
excellent, and the script itself is 
rich in the spirit of science 
fiction. 


Coppola’s Zoetrope studio, THX 
1138 is often stunning to look at, 
not because it glitters with hard¬ 
ware but because it so frequently 
disposes of sets completely and 
encases its characters in plain 
white. Like all the best science 
fiction, too, the film has a sense 
of humour: the mechanical cops 
are its happiest invention, their 
heads glowing chromium, their 
voices mellow with reassurance. 
Seemingly unaware of any hostile 
intentions on the part of their 
quarry, they offer help and rescue 
at all times, even when breaking 


down doors or applying pole-like 
weapons that paralyse the senses. 
In the background a blandly 
cheerful commentary assesses 
tolerance levels of men being 
‘conditioned’, genially gives the 
statistics of the latest disaster, 
and answers a steady stream of 
calls for advice with the phrase 
‘What’s wrong?’, spoken as 
though nothing ever took more 
Than a few seconds to put 
right ...” 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


THX 1138 


fi I 

The Bed-sitring Room 
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the most prolific science 
popularize! of the ‘seventies, the 
film opens brilliantly with scenes 
of the victims of a viru^brought 
back from space, and zips along 
like a thriller as the virus is slowly 
tracked down in the laboratory. 
With teamwork, brains, and 
sophisticated modern equipment, 
the menace is contained - and so 
efficiently that the last part of the 
film has to be devoted to a largely 
irrelevant race against time to 
switch off an auto-destruct 
mechanism (irrelevant, that is, 
except in the context of 
Crichton’s other work, which 
makes it plain that the greatest 
dangers to our survival are to be 
found in our own technology)”. 
(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN 


Maich 12. 

Dir: Robert Wise. UJS.A., 1970. 
Sc: Nelson Gidding; based on the 
novel by Michael Crichton. 

Ph: Richard H. Kline. Special 
photographic effects: Douglas 
Trumbull, James Shourt. With: 
Arthur Hill, David Wayne, James 
Olson. 

Technicolor/Scope. Cert. A A. 
131 minutes. 


‘This beautiful and efficient 
production, described by Wise as 
science fact rather than fiction, is 
closer to a remake of THE 
THING than of DAY THE 
EARTH STOOD STILL. Adapted 
frnm a novel bv Michael Crichton. 


Andromeda Strain 



and repopulated. No strings, no 
backdrops, and just a few, in¬ 
distinguishable touches of process 
work . . . Best of all there is a 
sense of fun that never intrudes - 
the helmented stewardesses who 
calmly turn upside down, the 
zero-gravity toilet with its 
immense list of essential 
instructions, the astronaut who 
is more concerned about the 
increase in salary than about the 
significance of his voyage, and 
that splendid invention HAL- 
9000, the talking computer who 
admits, with a complacent flicker 
of equations, that it enjoys 
working with oeople”. 

(Philip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION 
MOVIES). 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 


Mar. 13,15-17. 

Dir: Stanley Kubrick. 

G.B., 1968. 

Sc: Kubrick, Arthur C. Clarke. 
Ph: Geoffrey Unsworth. Special 
effects: Douglas Trumbull, Wally 
Veevers. With: Keir Dullea, Gary 
Lockwood, William Sylvester. 
Metrocolor/Scope. Cert. U. 141 
minutes. 


“As Arthur Clarke stated, if 
any space-travel film is going to 
be better than ‘2001’ it will have 
to be made on location. With a 
battery of special effects designed 
by Kubrick himself, the universe 


2001: A Space Odyssey 


FORBIDDEN PLANET 

Mar. 14,16,17. 

EHr: Fred McLeod Wilcox. 

UJS.A., 1956. 

Sc: Cyril Hume; based on a story 
by Irving Block and Allen Adler. 
Ph: George Folsey. Special 

effects: A. Arnold Gillespie, 
Warren Newcombe, Irving G. 
Ries, Joshua Meador. With: 
Walter Pidgeon, Anne Francis. 
Colour/Scope. Cert. U. 97 mins. 

“Elaborate beyond the dreams 
of sf fans, FORBIDDEN PLANET 
was and stiU is the most remark¬ 
able of sf films, the ultimate 
recreation of the future, a studio- 
bound extravaganza where every 
shot is taken under artificial, 
light and on a sound stage. The 
system begun by George Pal had 
reached its logical conclusion; 
everything was false, everything 
controlled. Reality was not 
permitted to intrude on this 
totally manufactured, totally 
believable world. 

“Leslie Nielsen is Commander 
J.J. Adams of United Planets 
Cruiser C57D, more than a year 
out on a mission to the great main 
sequence star Altair. As his 
palatial flying saucer skims 
through space, the trip is en¬ 
livened by egalitarian banter with 
intellectual ship’s doctor (Warren 
Stevens), studious engineer 
(Richard Anderson) and comic 
cook (Earl Holliman). Arriving 
on Altai IV to investigate the 
fate of a colony planted there 
years before, they find one 
survivor, a saturnine philologist 
named Morbius (Walter Pidgeon) 
and his slightly thick daughter 
Alta (Anne Franc^). 

Immediately the parallels with 
The Tempest become clear; 
Morbius is Prospero, his daughter 


_#■ 
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a Miranda who has never seen 
men. There is an Ariel, in this 
case a cheeky robot named 
Robby who can do everything 
but see a joke. And also Caliban, 
in the shape of an invisible 
monster that, Moribus alleges, 
killed all but him and his wife 
during the first year of settle¬ 
ment ...” 

(John Baxter/SCIENCE FICTION 
IN THE CINEMA). 

DEMON SEED 
Mar. 14,16,17. 

Dir: Donald Cammell. U.S.A., 
1977. 

Sc: Robert Jaffe, Roger O. 
Hirson; based on the novel by 
Dean R. Koontz. Ph: Bill Butler. 
With: Julie Christie, Fritz Weaver. 
Colour/Scope. Cert AA. 95 
minutes. 

“DEMON SEED is the long- 
awaited second feature by Donald 
Cammell, writer and co-director 
of the legendary 

PERFORMANCE. Basically, it is 
a sci-fi feature which mixes 
together its technological and 
human elements directly in the 
plot itself - a highly sophisticated 
computer decides that it wishes 
to achieve immortality by 
producing offspring. With this end 
in view, it captures and 
determines to impregnate the wife 
of its creator. The special effects 
are very good; but the most 
interesting scenes concern the 
confrontation between the all too 
rational computer and the brave 
but hysterical woman, played 
with unusual sensitivity and 
conviction by Julie Christie (who 
partially wrote her own scenes). 
Echoes of both 2001 - A SPACE 
ODYSSEY and ROSEMARY’S 
BABY are present, and it’s aU 
well worth seeing”. (C.A.] 




Demon Seed 


LOST HORIZON 


Mr. 14. 

Dir: Frank Capra. U.S.A., 1937. 
Sc: Robert Riskin; based on the 
novel by James Hilton. With: 
Ronald Colman, Jane Wyatt, Sam 
Jaffe. 

Black and white. Cert U. 132 
minutes. 

“Of all the lost kingdom 
fantasies brought to film, Frank 
Capra’s version of James Hilton’s 


novel Lost Horizon is the greatest, 
reflecting both Capra’s almost 
mystical belief in the power of 
individual man and the misty 
altruism of Hilton’s between-the- 
war romance. Set in Tibet, 
Hilton’s book extolled peace 
through reflection, ^d his 
Shangri La was a living symbol of 
what the world might be without 
war and misunderstanding. True 
to this vision, the film’s design is 
quietly balanced and restrained; 
white walls, pools that mirror 
overhanging trees, graceful walks 
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and gardens combine the best of 
I liirties architecture with an 
()riental serenity. 

“Ronald Colman is one of a 
group . of refugees from 
revolutionary China who are 
carried to the secret Himalayan 
city of Shangri La. There the 
High Lama (Sam Jaffe) explains 


that anybody entering Shangri 
La can never leave it alive, but 
that should they stay they will 
live forever. Colman falls in love 
with the. city and a girl (Jane 
Wyatt), but is finally persuaded 
to return to civilisation . . .” 
(John Baxter/SCIENCE FICTION 
IN THE CINEMA). 



ALPHAVILLE 


arrives at the city of Alphaville 
to destroy its ruthless computer- 
controlled civilization and rescue 
a girl (Anna Karina never gave a 
better performance). Perhaps 
the film achieves such a genuinely 
futuristic tone because much of 
it was shot on authentic Paris 
locations using only darkness as a 
cloak of mystification. Unlike 
Kubrick in A CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE, Godard avoids the 
plastic sets which might have 
immediately vitiated the validity 
of the movie as a political state¬ 
ment”. 

(Dave Pirie/TIME OUT). 


Short: ANTICIPATION (Dir: 
Jean-Luc Godard. France/Italy/ 
W. Germany. 1967L 


Mar. 21. 

Dir: Jean-Luc Godard. 

I rance/Italy, 1965. 

Sc: Godard. Ph: Raoul Coutard. 
With: Eddie Constantine, Anna 
Karina, Akim Tamiroff, Howard 
Vernon. 

Black and white. English subtitles 
Cert. A. 98 minutes. 


“C’ertainly my candidate for 
(lie greatest SF movie of all time. 
An amazingly surreal 

amalgamation of myth, 
documentary and strip cartoon 
whicli finally amounts to a 
critique of contemporary 
European society. .The basic 
theme is a kind of fairy story set 
in the future in which Lemmy 
Caution, American detective. 


BARON MUNCHHAUSEN 


Mar. 21. 

Dir: Kzrel Zeman. 
Czechoslovakia, 1962. 

Sc: Karel Zeman; based on the 
novel by Ckittfried Burger and the 
illustrations by Gustave Dore. 
Ph: Giri Tarantik. Leading 

pLiyers: Milos Kipecky, Jana 
Brejchova. 

C'olour. English subtitles. Cert. 
I . 81 minutes. 

“Karel Zeman is the cinema’s 
natural successor to Melies, and 
BARON MUNCHHAUSEN, based 
on the story of the world’s 
greatest liar, is a celebration of 
those early magic days when men 
only dreamed of going to the 
moon. Now those dreams are on 
the point of being realised, and 
Zeman acknowledges the 
d I earners by including among the 
inhabitants of his moon the three 
haveners from Jules Verne’s 
fnunicy to the Moon. The 
inspiration for the film’s settings 


also derives from the last century, 
from Gustav Dore’s illustrations 
for an edition of Burger’s novel. 
Zeman captures perfectly the 
sense of wonderment in these 
drawings by using live action 
against a series of fairy-tale 
backgrounds. The technique sets 
up its own problems, and here it 
is not uniformly successful; but 
the trick photography is cleverly 
assimilated into the narrative and 
the film’s visual pyrothechnics are 
both fascinating and enchanting 
. . . Zeman sometimes overplays 
the whimsy with some of the 
Baron’s jaunts - like jumping 
astride a cannon-ball to survey 
the enemey’s lines or riding a 
seahorse under the waves; and the 
narrative could have done with a 
little tightening. But for the most 
part the film’s sheer inventiveness 
carries it along. Like the best 
fairy-tales, it has just the right 
blend of fantasy and wry 
humour”. 

(David Wilson/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN). 


SOLARIS 


Mar. 21,23,24. 

U.S.S.R., 1972. 

Dir: Andrei Tarkovsky. 

Sc: Tarkovsky and F. Horenstein, 
from the novel by Stanislaw Lem. 
Ph: Vadim Yusov. With Nathalie 
Bondarchuk, Donatas Banionis. 
Sovcolor/Scope. English subtitles 
Certificate A. 165 minutes. 

“Tarkovsky’s film is science- 
fiction in the best sense ... He 
uses the mode not to depict space 
or science but to explore what 
humanity really is by placing his 
protagonists in an alien environ¬ 


ment. To my mind, he* has 
succeeded in making a far more 
important film than Kubrick’s 
‘2001’. The story is fairly simple 
but its ramifications are complex. 
Expeditions to the mysterious 
planet of Solaris have been un¬ 
successful. The Ocean that covers 
the planet appears to be an enor¬ 
mous living brain which creates 
visions in the minds of its 
explorers. When a psychologist is 
sent to Solaris to discover what is 
happening, he finds that one of 
the scientists has killed himself 
and the other two obsessed by 
their own illusions”. 

(Ken Wlaschin/FILMS AND 
FILMING). 







Solaris 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND 


Mar. 25-27,29-31. 

Dir: Steven Spielberg. 

U.S.A. 1977. 

Sc: Spielberg. Ph: Vilmos 

Szigmond. Special effects: 
Douglas TrumbuU, Mona Thai 
Benefiel, Roy Arbogast. With: 
Richard Dreyfuss, Francois 
Truffaut, Terri Carr, Melinda 
Dillon. 

Metrocolor/Scope. 4-Track 

Stereo sound. Cert. A. 135 mins. 

“Steven Spielberg has taken 
the standard science fiction plot, 
stood it on its head and shaken 
some sense into it. His film 
involves its audience as much as 
any since 2001: A SPACE 


ODYSSEY and, on account of its 
well-rounded characters and its 
optimistic attitude, moves the 
viewer more. The imaginations at 
work here dwarf those that have 
visualised earlier encounters . . . 
It is a film that satisfies spiritual 
hunger rather than genre 
expectations, but the major 
consideration is that it works. 
The all-important effects are 
dazzling and, in the balance 
between script and score, 
Spielberg acknowledges the 
importance of music as a kind of 
intergalactic Esperanto . . . 

Leaving STAR WARS looking like 
a space comic, CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND is quite simply a knock¬ 
out”. 

(David Castell/FILMS 
ILLUSTRATED). 































THE MAN WHO FELL TO 
EARTH 


Mar. 28,30, 31; Apr. 1. 

Dir: Nicholas Roeg. 

G.B., 1976. 

Sc: Paul Mayersberg; based on the 
novel by Walter Tevis. Ph: 
Anthony Richmond. With: David 
Bowie, Rip Torn, Candy Clark. 
Colour/Scope. 4-track stereo 
sound. Cert. X. 138 minutes. 

The heady mixture of 
Nicholas Roeg, David Bowie and 
Walter Tevis’s science fiction 
novel proved too much for most 
British critics, whose main 
complaint about the most 
ambitious of all recent British 
films was that it was overburd¬ 
ened with ideas! But THE MAN 
WHO FELL TO EARTH is a 
coherent and accessible work. 
Tevis’s novel has been so adapted 
that Roeg’s familiar themes (the 
clash between different cultures, 
problems of identity, alien 
experiences, etc.) are all allowed 
to emerge. It differs from his 
earlier films chiefly in that here 
the central character is an alien 
who is looking at our culture; 
and this is perhaps why THE 


MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
should prove to be much more 
disorientating than, say, 
PERFORMANCE or WALK¬ 
ABOUT, where ‘ordinary’ people 
were experiencing alien cultures 
(and providing easier access to the 
audience?). 

David Bowie, whose own 
mythology is neatly incorporated 
into the film’s complex pattern, 
is tremendously effective as the 
‘visitor’ from another planet 
whose mental capacities are so 
great that he becomes powerful 
enough to threaten America’s 
industries. Seeing our (actually 
America’s) civilization through his 
‘alien’ eyes is* one of the most 
interesting things about the film. 
Jumping back and forth in time, 
a curious and disturbing picture 
of debasement, incongruities, and 
lost opportunities gradually 
emerges. And the effect is 
remarkable when we begin to 
realise that he will fail in his 
mission (to bring fuel back to his 
own dry and devastated planet) 
precisely because he becomes 
more and more ‘human’ - or 
rather, more like the creatures 
he associates with on Earth. A 
richly allusive and strangely 
moving film. 



The Man Who Fell to Earth 
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JERZY SKOLIMOWSKI 



Skolimowski directing Alan Bates and Susannah York in The Shout \ 


“The story line is realistic and 
non-realistic at the same time, but 
difficult to talk about. It is a 
kind of trip in the imagination". 

Skolimowski was describing 
his controversial 1967 Polish film 
HANDS UP in an interview 
published in Sight and Sound 
(Summer 1968), but the 
comments hold good for most of 
his films. In 1968 he was a 
favourite director with critics (in 
the Sight and Sound interview 
he was introduced as “probably 
the most explosive and original 
filmmaker in Eastern Europe’’), 
but Skolimowski’s career was to 
take a rather curious course in 
the Seventies. Richard Combs has 
described its progress as “a 
remarkable, halting, lurching 
zig-zag from country to country", 
which he sees as being 
“responsible for the peculiarity of 
perspective in his films: local 
forms of life take on some 
frighteningly bizarre aspects, 
while the most outlandish tricks 
of plot and character quite 
naturally take their place in the 
scheme of things". 

An example of what this 
means - how Skolimowski’s 
particular brand of cinematic 
magic actually operates - can be 
provided from any number of the 
startling and incongruous juxta¬ 
positions to be found in," say, 
KING, QUEEN, KNAVE or 
THE SHOUT. Richard Combs 
describes one such instance in his 
review of THE SHOUT for 
Monthly Film Bulletin (July 
1978): ‘The serene picture of an 
afternoon’s cricket in a summery 
English landscape is disrupted by 
such obvious oddities as a 
strutting peacock (whose cries 
thereafter mingle with the clap 
of bat on ball and shouts of 
‘Howzzat?’) and the little tics 
which emphasise that this game 
is taking place in the grounds 
of an insane asylum”. 

A densely-structured and 
multi-layered work, THE SHOUT 
is, as Combs concludes in his 
review, “an elegant mirror box 
construction, with uniquely 


dovetailed performances from its 
starry cast". Of course, there is a 
lot more to Skolimowski’s art 
than is suggested here, and no 
doubt those who favour the 
director’s Polish films for their 
seriousness of approach and 
cultural grounding will not easily 
accept the various ‘magical* 
elements in THE SHOUT. But 
it is nevertheless true that, with 
the notable exception of DEEP 
END, Skolimowski’s recent films 
have been undervalued; and THE 
SHOUT does present an excellent 
opportunity to view the full range 
of his achievements and perhaps 
redress the balance. 

Unfortunately, the project is 
made all the more difficult by 
the unavailability of two key 
films: HANDS UP! and KING, 
QUEEN, KNAVE. The former 
has never been widely circulated 
since its initial ban in Poland, 
while the latter has been cut by 
its British distributor and released 
under 'the more exploitable titles 
of SEX, LOVE AND MURDER. 
We have made attempts to obtain 


a fuU-length print of KING, 
QUEEN, KNAVE, but so far 
without success. 

For those who are coming 
to Skolimowski’s films for the 
first time, we hope that the notes 
which follow provide a reason¬ 
ably good introduction. We have 
made extensive use of Michael 
Walker’s admirable thematic 
analysis of the director’s films up 
to LE DEPART in the book 
Second W^ave (Studio Vista, 
1970). And we are extremely 
pleased that Richard Combs has 
agreed to come and talk about 
Skolimowski’s work at the Lab 
on Saturday, February 17th. 


LECTURE ON SKOLIMOWSKI 
BY RICHARD COMBS 


Richard Combs will discuss 
Skolimowski’s work in the cinema 
on Saturday February 17th at 
4 p.m. We expect the talk to be 
illustrated with appropriate 
extracts. 

Richard Combs is Editor of 


Monthly Film Bulletin and a 
regular contributor to Sight and 
Sound. He has written 
enthusiastically about 

Skolimowski’s KING, QUEEN, 
KNAVE and THE SHOUT, and 
includes the latter in his list of the 
Ten Best Films of 1978. 

JERZY SKOLIMOWSKI 

Born on May 5, 1938, in 
Warsaw. Graduated from 
Warsaw University in literature 
and history in 1959, and shortly 
afterwards published two volumes 
of poetry and a collection of 
short stories. Worked on the 
script for Andrzej Wajda’s 
INNOCENT SORCERERS and 
wrote the dialogue for Polanski’s 
THE KNIFE IN THE WATER. 
Entered State film school in Lodz 
in 1960 on recommendation of 
Wajda; in his first year made a 
short film, BOXING, in which he 
appeared as a boxer. 

Filmography: 

INNOCENT SORCERERS (1960) 
(Co-scripted). 

KNIFE IN THE WATER (1962) 
(Co-scripted and wrote dialogue) 
BOXING (1962) (Short; winner 
of Grand Prix at International 
Festival of Sports Films in 
Budapest). 

A FRIEND (196?) (Short science 
fiction film for television) 
RYSOPIS (IDENTIFICATION 
MARKS-NONE) (1964). 
WALKOVER (1965) (Winner of a 
directors’ prize in Poland). 
BARRIER (1966) (Grand Prix, 
Bergamo Film Festival, 1966). 

LE DEPART (1967) (Winner of 
Golden Bear (Best Film) Award at 
1967 Berlin Film Festival). 
HANDS UP! (1967) 

DIALOG (1968) (Episode film 
made in Czechoslovakia). 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
GERARD (1968) 

DEEP END (1970) 

KING, QUEEN, KNAVE (1972) 
THE SHOUT (1978) (Winner of 
Special Jury Prize, Cannes Film 
Festival, 1978). 


INNOCENT SORCERERS / KNIFE IN THE WATER 


“Before directing his own 
films, Jerzy Skolimowski was 
involved as scriptwriter on 
INNOCENT SORCERERS for 
Andrzej Wajda and KNIFE 
THE WATER for Roman 
Polanski. INNOCENT 

SCORCERERS was co-scripted 
with Jerzy Andrzejewski, the 
author of the novel Ashes and 
Diamonds, who had also adapted 
it for the screen in collaboration 
with Wajda. Skolimowski has 
said that his own involvement 
arose ‘entirely fortuitously’ 
although one can see why he was 
asked to contribute. The film 
was concerned with contempor¬ 
ary youth in Warsaw, which was 
a complete change of subject for 
Wajda, and Andrzejewski, who 
was born in 1909, belonged to an 
older generation. In 1960, 
Skolimowski was 22 and had 
already published some poetry. 
His role in the collaboration was 
evidently to lend authenticity to 


the script, to provide first-hand 
information on the manner and 
mood of the younger 

generation . . . 

“According to Polanski 
(Cahiers du Cinema 175), most 
of the dialogue in INNOCENT 
SORCERERS is in fact 
Skolimowski’s and although the 
film is flawed (as Wajda himself 
admits) by the director’s lack of 
feeling for the younger 
generation, it does provide an 
embryonic portrait of 
Skolimowski’s world. The general 
setting - the flat of Andrzej, 
the young doctor, with the stress 
on his ‘Western-materialist’ 
possessions (elfectric razor; radio; 
motor-scooter); the gym, with 
Skolimowski ‘as himself’ as a 
boxer; the jazz cellar; walks in the 
streets of Warsaw; the sense of 
alienation of the young people 
from their parents’ generation - 
all this seems very personal to 
Skolimowski. Likewise the 


attitude of the young people; 
their display of intellectual 
disinterest or boredom, which 
manifests itself in particular in 
the elaborate game between 
Andrzej and the girl he picks 
up. The game - their adoption 
of literary pseudonyms; the 
calculated cynicism of their 
dialogue; the strip-poker is used 
to mask their true feelings for one 
another - this too reflects 
Skolimowski’s hand, if a little 
crudely. 

On KNIFE IN THE WATER, 
Skolimowski was more restricted 
by the basic situation (which was 
determined by Polanski) and the 
film is correspondingly less 
representative of his work. In 
fact, in major respects - the 
expansion of the role of ‘the 
game’ to determine the whole 
movement of the film; the 
‘generation barrier’ personified in 
the petty conflicts between man 
and youth - KNIFE IN THE 


WATER seems a caricature of a 
Skolimowski film. By contrast, 
it is Polanski’s most normal work, 
and retrospectively we can see 
that the film is an uneasy hybrid 
of the visions of two very 
different ...’’ 

(Michael Walker/SECOND 
WAVE). 


INNOCENT SORCERERS 


Director: Andrzej Wajda. 

Poland, 1960. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski, Jerzy 
Andrzejewski. 

Photography: Krzysztof 
Winiewicz. 

Music: Krzysztof T. Komeda. 
Leading players: Tadeusz 

Lomnicki (Andrzej), Krystyna 
Stypulkowska (Magda), Wanda 
Koczewska (Mirka), Zbigniew 
Cybulski (Edmund). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
Certificate A. 86 minutes. 
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INNOCENT SORCERERS 
represented a complete change in 
subject and mood for Wadja; 
after completing four war films 
(the famous trilogy and LOTNA), 
he chose to make this comedy 
about contemporary youth in 
Warsaw. A young doctor, some¬ 
what uninvolved in his work, 
meets a girl who appears to be his 
equal in sophisticated boredom. 
When she misses her last train 
home, he offers her a bed for the 
night. Playing it cool, they begin 
the evening with a discussion on 
the rules of the classic seduction. 
Playfully they dance, kiss and 
provoke each other to a game of 
strip-poker that begins as a 
mockery of conventional 
eroticism and ends as an exposure 
of their uncertainties, as the 
facade begins to crumble. 


KNIFE IN THE WATER 


Feb. 7. 

Director: Roman Polanski. 
Poland, 1962. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski, Jakub 
Goldberg, Roman Polanski. 
Photography: Jerzy Lipman. 



in THg 


Music: Krysztof Komeda- 

Trzcinski. 

Leading players: Leon NiemczyJc 
(Andrzej), Jolanta Umecka 
(Christine), Zygmunt Malanowicz 
(The Young Man). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
Certificate X. 94 minutes. 

Polanski’s first feature is a 
tense variant on the eternal 
triangle. A married couple, on 
their way to their yacht for the 
weekend, are suddenly forced to 
stop by a hitch-hiker who jumps 
right in front of their car. They 
agree to give him a lift and out of 
curiosity invite him for the week¬ 
end. From then on the 
atmosphere tautens. The husband 
starts showing off to his wife by 
baiting the boy and flaunting him 
with the success of his own life. 
When the boy shows signs of 
being attracted to the wife, they 
come to blows; the boy 
disappears overboard, and the 
husband rushes off to notify the 
police, never knowing whether 
he has caused the death of this 
young beatnik or whether his 
wife has been unfaithful to him. 


RYSOPISI IDENTIFICATION MARKS-NONE] / WALKOVER 


RYSOPIS - IDENTIFICATION 
MARKS: NONE 


Feb.10. 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Poland, 1964. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski. 
Photography: Witold Mickiewicz. 
Music: Krysztof Sandowski. 
Leading players: Jerzy 

Skolimowski (Andrzej Leszczyc), 
Elzbieta Czyzewska (Theresa/ 
Barbara/housewife), Tadeusz Mins 
(Mundzek), Andrzej Zarnecki 
(Raymond). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
76 minutes. 

In order to avoid a lengthy 
apprenticeship within the Polish 
film industry, Skohmowski some¬ 
how' managed to make his first 
feature over the four-year period 
of his studies at Lodz Film 
School, using film stock allocated 
for practical exercises and 
covering essential expenses with 
his student grant. 

“Although RYSOPIS clearly 
shows the amateur/clandestine 
nature of its creation, it provides 
an outline of Skolimowski’s pre¬ 
occupations; now it seems like a 
rough draft for the mature works 
w'hich followed. The central 
character, Andrezej Leszczyc, is 
played by Skolimowski himself 
and although at the time this was 
primarily for convenience, it does 
emphasise the autobiographical 
nature of the work. Skolimowski 
recreates the character in WALK¬ 
OVER and HANDS UP!, and 
these three films seem to 
comprise particularly personal 
statements by the director. 
RYSOPIS deals with half a day 
in the life of the hero, the period 
in which he has to decide whether 
or not to go for his two years 
of military service. The title, in 
Polish, means simply 

‘identification marks’: in the film 
it arises in the form of a question 
put to Andrzej by the draft board 
- his reply is ‘None’. Although 
the film, as Krzysztof-Teodor 


Toeplitz has pointed out (Film 
Quarterly, Fall 1967), is 
concerned with showing us the 
‘identification marks’ of the hero, 
Andrzej keeps these details - the 
personal details of his lit'e - 
strictly to himself within the film. 
Even Teresa, the girl with whom 
he lives (and claims to be married 
to) knows nothing of his impend¬ 
ing call-up, and she is similarly 
ignorant about the fact that he 
has been expelled from 
University. In her case the non¬ 
communication is indicative of the 
breakdown of their relationship, 
but Andrzej is no less reticent 
with other people — his friends; 
his mother (whom he telephones). 
He is most relaxed with Barbara, 
the young student whom he 
meets accidently: she reminds 
him of Teresa as she used to be, 
and with her he recaptures some¬ 
thing of the carefreeness of his 
youth. Yet we can see that his 
gestures in this direction are a 
little forced, and as soon as she 
begins to question him about 
himself, he feels obliged to play 
a part. The one moment when 
we really feel him to be telling 
someone else the truth about 
himself - in reply to the radio 
interviewer’s question about going 
to the moon — he gives a false 
name. (Here his expressed urge 
to travel throughout Poland looks 
forward to WALKOVER.) Thus 
the identification marks of the 
hero appear in form of a 
confession: the truth about his 
life set against the way he 
presents himself to people. 

“If this provides the general 
scheme of the film, its develop¬ 
ment derives from a movement 
within this scheme: that of the 
hero towards a moment of 
decision about his lite ... As he 
moves from encounter to en¬ 
counter, the familiar pattern of 
the journey-movie emerges, but 
the journey also has something 
of the form of a search: this 
progression has since become 
central to Skolimowski’s films. 
In fact, in RYSOPIS tlie search 
aspect is weaker than in the 


subsequent films: Andrzej never 
really convinces us he is very 
likely to stay. But essentially the 
form is present. Here, as in 
the other films, the various stages 
of the journey/search are 
determined more by impulse than 
by careful consideration of the 
possibilities, but this seems to be 
Skolimowski’s nature. All his 
heroes seem to live impulsively, 
reacting spontaneously to events 
as they present themselves, and 
his films have a corresponding 
vitality and freshness. In this 
respect RYSOPIS suffers to an 
extent from its long period of 
creation, and its vitality is 
occasionally naively self¬ 
advertising (as in the subjective 
shot descending the stairs) but it 
has something of the restless 
energy conveyed so strongly 
in WALKOVER and LE 
DEPART . . .” 

(Michael Walker/SECOND 
WAVE). 


WALKOVER 


Feb. 10 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Poland, 1965. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski. 
Photography: Antoni Nurzynski. 
Music: Andrzej Trzaskowski. 

Leading players: Jerzy 

Skolimowski (Andrzej Leszczyc), 
Aleksandra Zawieruszanka 

(Teresa). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
78 minutes. 16mm. 

This is the centre-piece of the 
trilogy which starts with 
RYSOPIS (1964) and ends with 
HANDS UP! (1967). In WALK¬ 
OVER, Andrzej (played by 
Skolimowski himself) has left the 
army and makes his living hustling 
as a boxer. 

“Anyone who knows the two 
fihns Skolimowski co-authored 
(INNOCENT SORCERERS and 
KNIFE IN THE WATER) will 
recognise the same coolness, that 
of the uncommitted outsider in a 


very committed society. His hero 
is the man who doesn’t want to 
sing party songs, who doesn’t 
want to be on factory 
committees, the man who is 
thrown out of university because 
he is a ‘disturbing element’. 
The hooligan, to use that much 
beloved Slav term. 

“Andrzej is about to turn 
thirty. After being thrown out of 
his engineering college, he has 
made a kind of living going round 
the country participating in 
boxing matches for ‘beginners’. 
After fifty or so of these combats, 
people have begun to catch on 
to the fact that he is no longer a 
beginner. Arriving in a new town, 
an ex-schoolmate (actually the 
girl who denounced him years 
ago) tries to persuade him to take 
a job in the local factory. He 
cannot resist entering the semi¬ 
finals of another of these 
beginners’ contests, and he wins 
yet again. The girl, however, has 
failed in her first job, and Andrzej 
decides to skip town with her, 
especially since the finals that 
night will put him up against a 
much tougher opponent. The end 
of the film succeeds in being at 
once surprising, logical, and 
ambiguous. 

“Much harder to describe is 
Skolimowski’s style. The photo¬ 
graphy is silvery grey and sharply 
fuzzy. Although the film is made 
up of only 34 shots, the effect is 
excitingly disjointed, syncopated. 
It would seem that Skolimowski’s 
method is entirely paradoxical, 
not to say dialectical. From a 
combination of opposites comes a 
new synthesis. WALKOVER is 
extremely subjective: from time 
to time the action stops while 
the hero confronts the camera 
in what can only be termed 
soliloquies. And yet the author 
also manages to achieve, through 
the clear-eyed rigour of his 
approach, a kind of desperate 
objectivity. This is all the more 
remarkable in that Skolimowski 
not only wrote and directed the 
film, he also boxed it: that is to 
say, be plays the principal 
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(Richard Roud/SIGHT AND 
SOUND). 

“In contrast to the amateurish 
appearance of some of the 
techniques in RYSOPIS, 
WALKOVER strikes one through¬ 
out as a highly assured and 
professional work. It is an 
intensely physical film, giving an 
impression of mise-en-scene 
driven by a powerful dynamo, 
with some stunning visuals and 
camera movements . . . WALK¬ 
OVER expresses at the same time 
the internal rhythms of the life 


of its hero, and the melee of 
impressions which comprise 
Skolimowksi’s vision of his 
country. On the first point, 
Skolimowski has mentioned the 
autobiographical aspects: ‘I did in 
fact jump from a moving train 
to go to fight in a ring; which is 
what happens in WALKOVER*. 
And just as his own personality 
is expressed in the energy and 
drive of the film, equ^y he 
provides the reflective moments: 
the poetry spoken over the 
transistor which Andrzej carries is 
his own. Although each poem we 
hear in WALKCDVER serves to 


illuminate the ‘mental landscape’ 
of the hero, the first of these 
clearly has a special significance 
for Skolimewksi, since it recurs, 
modified slightly to fit the 
context, in BARRIER (the song 
sung by the charlady in the 
restaurant). One of a collection 
of poems by him published in 
1960, it tells of a man who arrives 
(‘after the flush of youth has 
gone . . . after many years’) 
wanting to change everything by 
‘a hand at the throat’, and then 
merely straightens his tie. From 
this we can see something of 
Skolimowski’s own attitude to 


the State. If one is going to make 
any impression, one must actively 
protest. His heroes do, and their 
nonconformism, although 

springing from very personal 
motives, stand as a critique of 
the prevailing social attitudes and 
conditions. WALKOVER 

introduces the theme of the 
‘personal struggle’ into 
Skolimowski’s work, just as 
RYSOPIS introduced that of the 
‘personal journey’.. 

(Michael Walker/SECOND 
WAVE). 


BARRIER 


Feb.11. 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Poland, 1966. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski. 
Photography: Jan Laskowski. 

Music: lOrzysztof Komeda. 
Leading players: Joanna 

Szczerbic (The Girl), Jan Nowicki 
(Student), Tadeusz Lomnicki 
(Doctor). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
Certificate A. 83 minutes. 

Although his early films have 
often been compared with those 
of Jean-Luc Godard, it is only in 
the case of BARRIER that 
Skolimowski has acknowledged 
any kind of influence. He claims 
not to have seen any Godard 
before making RYSOPIS and 
WALKOVER but admits that 
PIERROT LE FOU enlarged his 
perspectives on the cinema and 
that he ‘tried to make BARRIER 
in a similarly visual manner, 
hoping that people would be able 
to see it too without understand¬ 
ing the dialogue’. 

As such BARRIER can be 
seen as something of an attempt 
to reach a wider audience; but 


essentially it has the effect of 
consolidating the achievements of 
RYSOPIS and WALKOVER. 
Certainly its concerns are very 
Polish (the title refers specifically 
to the barrier between 
generations, a malaise which 
assumed a very particular form in 
post-war Poland), and indeed 
many critics have read the film as 
a brilliant protrayal of the Polish 
mentality in the Sixties (see David 
Wilson’s review). 

It is basically a boy/girl story. 
He is a medical student; she is a 
tram driver. Both are part of the 
restless Sixties generation of 
Polish youth who are trying to 
come to terms with a society 
made up (as Skolimowski sees 
it) of identically raincoated 
commuters, eternal religious 
ceremonial, and the memory of 
past greatness. At a restaurant 
they are suddenly surrounded by 
an army of World War II 
veterans . . . the boy rejects the 
advances of a lecherous female 
pawnbroker with his father’s old 
cavalry sword . . . the girls meets 
a man who claims to have been 
blinded in the war, but, of course, 


he is not really blind . .. 

“With BARRIER Jerzy 
Skolimowski decisively confirms 
his promise as the most exciting 
talent to come out of Poland 
since the days of Wajda and 
Munk. And if one says that 
BARRIER is paradoxically both 
romantic and as hard as nails, 
that is only to confirm it as a 
devastating allegory of the Polish 
state of mind. Reduced to its 
core, the film is about a national 
schizophrenia, the barrier 
between two generations, 
between those old enough to 
remember that proud day when 
Polish cavalry charged German 
tanks and those who have grown 
up to find themselves disen¬ 
chanted with the fruits ^f that 
final, appallingly costly victory. 
Skolimowski presents this conflict 
by confronting us with a series of 
dazzling visual metaphors as the 
student, throwing off the shackles 
of a traditional idealism, sets off 
on his odyssey round a Warsaw 
thronged with relics from the 
past. Just as Godard made 
Alphaville out of Paris, so 


Skolimowski turns Warsaw into 
an unreal world; buildings 
looming up menacingly, a mass of 
unending glass and concrete; 
streets filled with acres of lighted 
candles and mesmerised throngs 
of commuters running round in 
circles and stopping in mass 
obedience at a set of fake traffic 
lights; enormous blood donor 
posters with a finger pointing out 
accusingly. But behind this 
surrealist surface lurks a cold, 
hard reality, clearly marked in the 
extraordinary opening sequence. 
A blank white wall; a kneeling 
figure, hands lashed behind his 
back, topples forward and dis¬ 
appears; another follows while an 
off-screen voice intones medical 
Latin. Then the camera pulls 
back and we see that this is not 
some bizarre ritual of execution 
but simply four medical students 
playing a game with a matchbox 
balanced on a ruler. It’s a trick, 
but an involving one, drawing us 
into a labyrinth of mystery and 
then pulling us sharply back with 
an ice-cold explanatory image...” 

(David Wilson/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN). 


LE DEmRT/ THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD 



LE DEPART 


Feb.14 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Belgium, 1967. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski, 

Andrzej Kostenko. 

Photography: Willy Kurant. 

Music: Krzysztof Komeda; song 
Le Depart sung by Christiane 
Legrand. 

Leading players: Jean-Pierre 

Leaud (Marc), Catherine Duport 
(Michele), Jacqueline Bir 
(Customer). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
Certificate A. 91 minutes. 

The first of Skolimowski’s 
films to be made outside his 
native Poland, LE DEPART 
marked a new phase in the 
director’s career. Essentially 
more straightforward than the 
earlier works, it revealed a surreal, 
anarchic sense of humour and the 
theme of repressed sexuality - 
elements which tend to be fore¬ 
grounded in his non-Polish work. 
Critical reaction was mixed, with 
many critics comparing it un¬ 
favourably with the more ‘serious’ 
Polish films. Skolimowski himself 
has described LE DEPART as his 
‘least difficult film’, and as ‘a kind 
of summary of the (then) current 


film avant garde.' It was partly 
these qualities which impressed 
Richard Roud, who reviewed the 
film enthusiastically from the 
1967 Cannes Film Festival. 

“I have been an admirer of 
Skolimowski all the way back to 
RYSOPIS, but I couldn’t help 
feeling that this third film, 
BARRIER, displayed two 


disturbing tendencies: an in¬ 
digestion of Godard (he had 
perhaps seen PIERROT LE FOU 
once too often), and some 
indulgent wallowing in the ‘Polish 
problem’, of which even the Poles 
must be heartily sick by now. But 
with LE DEPART, his fourth 
film, he is not only back on top 
of his form; he has, I think, sur¬ 
passed himself. Poland is left far 


behind in this French-speaking 
Belgian film; and in spite of the 
fact that he has used both the 
two stars (Jean-Pierre Leaud and 
Catherine Duport) and the 
cameraman (Willy Kurant) of 
Godard’s MASCULIN FEMININ, 
he has made his most personal 
film. It is about a young man who 
works as a hairdresser’s assistant 
but whose only interest in life is 
driving fast cars; the action of the 
film is set during the two days 
preceding the Spa race in which 
he tries desperately to borrow or 
steal a Porsche to enter. 
Skolimowski gently brings both 
his hero and us to a realisation 
that his mania for racing is 
intimately connected with his 
sexual frustration, and this 
without any indulgence in crude 
Freudianisms. 

“PictoriaUy he has outdone 
himself: the degree of invention 
is prodigious, and the film goes 
from one visual shock to another. 
But the shocks are never 
gratuitous - as was sometimes 
the case in the earlier films - 
and he has learned a new kind of 
explosive treatment of blacks and 
whites which carries you through 
the film on machine-gun wings.” 

(Richard Roud/SIGHT AND 
SOUND). 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
GERARD 


Feb.14. 

EHrector: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Great Britain/Italy/Switzerland, 
1970. 

Script: HA.L. Craig, in associat¬ 
ion with Henry Lester, Gene 
Gutowski, Jerzy Skolimowski. 
Based on four stories from The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, and 
one from The Adventures of 
Brigadier Gerard, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

Photography: Witold Sobocinski. 
Music: Riz Ortolani. 

Leading players: Peter McEnery 
(Colonel Gerard of the Hussars 
of Conflans), Claudia Cardinale 
(Teresa, Countess of Morales), 
Eli Wallach (Napoleon Bonaparte) 
Jack Hawkins (MiUefleurs), Mark 
Bums (Colonel Russell). 

EteLuxe Colour/Scope. English 
dialogue. Certificate A. 91 
minutes. 

Skolimowski’s only venture 
into large-scale, epic film-making 
was engineered by producer Gene 
Gutowski, who was also respons¬ 
ible for bringing Polanski to 
Britain to direct REPULSION. A 


three million doUar international 
co-production, filmed in Italy 
(in English) with an international 
cast, THE ADVENTURES OF 
GERARD is a deliciously 
eccentric comedy based on the 
character created by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in his various 
Napoleonic stories. Skolimowski 
makes the character entirely his 
own while remaining faithful to 
Conan Doyle’s conception, and 
the result is a thoroughly delight¬ 
ful, magical entertainment. 

“At one point in his breath¬ 
less pursuit of glory, the dashing 
Gerard pauses just long enough 
to learn that war isn’t the only 
thing in a man’s life (There 
is love!’), but by the end he is 
sthl prancing hopefully in 
Napoleon’s wake, leaving his 
charming Teresa safely parked in 
a tree for later consumption. 
That he sees nothing, feels 
nothing, is as much the point of 
Skolimowski’s film as it was of 
Conan Doyle’s original stories — 
not that there is any need to 
labour interpretations in what is, 
after aU, simply a lighthearted 
joke at the expense of military 
glory which picks its way with 
amazing delicacy through the 
reefs of facetiousness. The 


fatuous Gerard, constantly con¬ 
fiding his self-esteem in asides 
to the camera, could all too easily 
become a stock comic caricature, 
CARRY ON style, but in Peter 
McEnery’s characterisation he 
emerges, enchantingly, as the 
perfect embodiment of Conan 
Doyle’s Hussar of Conflans, ‘gay- 
riding, plume-tossing, debonair, 
the darling of the ladies and of 
the six brigades of light cavalry’. 
Entering every hazardous engage¬ 
ment with an insouciant twitch 
of his moustachios, and exiting 
on horseback with right hand on 
hip in a gesture of supremely 
nonchalant insolence, McEnery 
gives a perfectly calculated 
performance, well matched by 
Skolimowski’s direction, which 
keeps the action sweeping along 
at a rattling pace, times its gags 
beautifully, and is rich in 
decorative detail not to be found 
in Conan Doyle: the hussars 
exercising their swordsmanship 
by spearing oranges from a 
passing cart, for instance, the 
pursuit of McEnery and 
Cardinale by the blind Count of 
Morales in his wheelchair, or the 
attack by a troupe of acrobats 
somersaulting over a wall on to 
the backs of the mounted hussars. 
Best of all, Skolimowski injects 


a dash of black humour into the 
story, with Cardinale torturing a 
prisoner with an enormous saw 
to make him talk (he merely 
laughs, but his remains are sub¬ 
sequently removed, severally, by 
her two servants), and Jack 
Hawkins, in his best performance 
in years as the dastardly English 
bandit, presiding over various 
diabolical inventions, one of the 
mildest being a dinner-table 
perambulated by a servant whose 
bald head protrudes through the 
middle ready for cracking eggs 
on. The fox-hunting episode is 
perhaps slightly muffed by being 
taken out of context (it is much 
funnier in the original), but in 
all other respects this is an 
enormously graceful and witty 
fUm, exquisitely shot by Witold 
Sobocinski, and with at least two 
other fine performances: Eli 
Wallach as a tetchy, drily cynical 
Napoleon, and Mark Burns as 
the flower of the Coldstream 
(juards, who likes to take his 
little doggie into battle with him 
and to pause in mid-duel for a 
refreshing cup of tea”. 

(Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN). 


DEEP END 


Feb.14,16,17, 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

West Germany/U.S.A., 1970. 
Script: Jerzy Skolimowski, Jerzy 
Gruza, Boleslaw Sulik. 
PhotOCTaphy: Charly Steinberger. 
Music/songs: Cat Stevens, The 
Can. 

Leading players: Jane Asher 

(Susan), John Moulder-Brown 
(Mike), Diana Etors (Lady Client), 
Karl Michael Vogler (Teacher). 
Eastman Colour. English dialogue. 
Certificate X. 88 minutes. 

DEEP END is the most 
critically acclaimed of 
Skolimowski’s recent films and 
the first to be set in Britain 
(though in fact most of this West 
German/American co-production 
was shot in Germany, with 
Munich standing in for London’s 
Soho). Something of a 
continuation of the themes of LE 
DEPART, it concerns the exploits 
of an adolescent boy who gets his 
first job at a sleazy, run-down 
public baths, and his relationship 
with a taunting, sexually 
promiscuous girl colleague. 
Beautiful, experienced and 
cynical, she dternatively en¬ 
courages and callously rejects 
the boy’s shy advances and his 
resultant frustration leads to a 
tragic end. 

Like LE DEPART, the film 
centres on a youth whose 
problems (seen by Skolimowski 
almost exclusively in sexual 
terms) lead to a series of bizarre 
situations which are hilarious, sad 
and grotesque in turn. It is 
perhaps a more successful and 
satisfying film than LE DEPART 
because, firstly, Skolimowski’s 
response to the English scene is 
surprisingly exact (except that 
the boy’s working-class back¬ 
ground is somewhat betrayed in 
John Moulder-Brown’s 

performance); and, secondly, 
because the thematic areas of 
sexual obsession, frustration and 





sublimation are explored more 
fully than in the earlier film, 
DEEP END also manages to be 
even funnier than LE DEPART, 
and both Jane Asher’s 

performance and Charly 

Steinberger’s fluid camerawork 
deserve to be singled out as great 
contributions to this most 
accessible and enjoyable of 
Skolimowski’s disturbing works. 

“(• . .) The logic of 

Skolimowski’s films is poetic, 
creating overtones not through 
an organised equation of image 
and meaning but through 

surrealist metaphors which erupt 
to spark actuality into life. 
Skolimowski allows his 
characters’ dreams total freedom, 
and within that subjective arena 
anything, however improbable or 
mor^y disturbing, can happen. 
Previous Skolimowski h^oes have 
been galvanised into virtual 
lunacy by the strength of their 
ruling passions - boxing, cars, 
military heroics - and Mike in 
DEEP END is the latest in the 
line, an adolescent ex-schoolboy 
gradually transformed from 
victim of pursuer in a world of 
sexual opportunism, but remain¬ 


ing throughout curiously 
innocent. The baths serve as a 
breeding ground for such dreams 
- When they’re in there, they’re 
all supermen.’ says Jane Asher 
washing the boasting graffiti off 
the cubicle walls; and Diana Dors’ 
orgasmic football soliloquy, 
clasping Mike to her bosom as 
she dreams of Georgie Best (Tt’s 
always tackle, dribble, dribble, 
SHOOT!’) is an object lesson in 
the subordination of reality to 
ruling passion. Mike’s exagger¬ 
ated fascination with sex is 
nourished by its ever-present 
commercial exploitation - the 
sex film he sees while spying on 
Susan (a hilarious parody by 
Skolimowski of the real thing), 
and the advertising cut-out of a 
stripper resembling Susan which 
he steals and on which he later 
floats in naked adoration back 
at the pool. Though its structure 
is piecemeal (the hurried, episodic 
style of Skolimowski’s films is 
perhaps explained by his once 
confessing that he made LE 
DEPART in twenty-seven days 
so that he wouldn’t have time to 
get bored by it), DEEP END has 
some striking recurring images. 
The film’s sporadic underwater 


shots accompany Mike’s descent 
into fantasy — visions of a naked 
Susan, progressing from the cut¬ 
out (which turns real underwater) 
to the closing shot of Mike’s 
necrophiliac embrace, blood 
issuing from the dead girl’s 
neck. The film begins and ends 
with red liquid spilling across the 
frame, an image possibly of the 
spread of irrational passion that 
the film portrays — and making 
sense, as a visual harmony, of the 
hand that mysteriously paints a 
section of the corridor wall red in 
the background of a cantankerous 
scene between Susan and the 
cashier, or of the pots of red paint 
that overturn spectacularly during 
Mike and Susan’s quarrel. Jane 
Asher’s red hair, and the isolated 
shot of her framed against an 
orange and red section of waU in 
the baths, thus identifying her 
as the film’s temptress. On a 
broader level, DEEP END sets up 
innumerable correspondances 
with the implications of its title 
— deep end and shallow end; 
Mike’s progress from callow 
schoolboy to virtual sex 
murderer; the visual contrast 
between the shabby, lifeless 
streets of London by day 
(actually Munich) and the corrupt 
glitter of the nightclubs. Mike’s 
determination to fathom those 
depths leads finally to such a 
lunatic single-mindedness 

(illustrated perfectly by the 
episode of tjie diamond retrieved 
by melting sackfi(ls . of snow) 
that even Susan’s death evokes no 
emotion stroi^er than gratitude 
at this last gift of physical sub¬ 
mission. The scene’s extra¬ 
ordinary mixture of poetry and 
black farce is the logical culmin¬ 
ation to a film that has alternated 
both moods with prodigious 
rapidity, creating a study in the 
growth of obsession that is both 
fully and frighteningly exact.” 

(Nigel Andrews/MONTHLY 
FILM BULLETIN). 
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THE SHOUT 



Feb.4-6,8-10. 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Michael Austin, Jerzy 

Skolimowski. 

Based on the story by Robert 
Graves. 

Photography: Mike Molloy. 

Music: Anthony Banks, Michael 
Rutherford. 

Electronic music: Rupert Hine. 
Leading players: Alan Bates 

(Charles Crossley), Susannah 
York (Rachel Fielding}, John 
Hurt (Anthony Fielding}, Robert 
Stephens (Chief Medical Officer}. 
Eastman Colour. Certificate AA. 
86 minutes. 

THE SHOUT is a triumph for 
both British film production and 
director Skolimowski. Intelligent¬ 
ly produced by Jeremy Thomas 
on a modest budget (less than 
£500,000, provided by the 
National Film Finance 
Corporation and Rank), it 
combines the very considerable 
talents of an excellent British 
cast and technical crew under the 
direction of one of Europe’s 
most gifted film-makers. 

Skolimowski has nothing but 
praise for his starry cast and 
crew, and considers THE SHOUT 
to be his best film to date. Those 
who are familiar with the 
director’s previous work may not 
wholeheartedly agree with his 
latter judgement, but certainly 
THE SHOUT is an immensely 
striking and impressive achieve¬ 
ment, even by Skolimowski’s high 
standards. It marks a spectacular 
return by a director whose career' 
got off to a flying start with the 


early Polish films, began to 
assume a most curious pattern 
with the international co¬ 
productions, and appeared to be 
on the verge of petering out 
altogether over the past years 
of inactivity. 

Clearly, both the freedom 
allowed Skolimowski and the 
enthusiasm which surrounded 
the entire project have con¬ 
tributed greatly to the success of 
THE SHOUT. The source 
material - a strange short story 
by Robert Graves, written in 
1924 and adapted for the screen 
by Michael Austin - proves to 
be ideally suited to Skolimowski’s 
line in cinematic magic. 
Magnificently acted, especially 
by Alan Bates and John Hurt, it is 
a densely-structured, multi¬ 
layered and totally fascinating 
cinematic experience which fully 
deserved its prize at the last 
Cannes Film Festival and must 
qualify as the best British film 
of the year. 

“The shouter is Charles 
Crossley (Alan Bates), who 
supposedly learned his fearful 
trade while living among the 
Aborigines; as the film opens he is 
an inmate of a mental asylum and 
scorer for their annual cricket 
match. While ball strikes bat he 
recounts the story of his shout 
and its effects to the scorer for 
the local villagers - apparently 
none other than Robert Graves 
himself (impersonated in a 
delicious piece of casting by Tim 
Curry). In his story he disrupts 
the hermetic life-style of musician 
Anthony (played by the 


customarily excellent John Hurt), 
who lives with his wife Rachel 
(Susannah York) and a lot of 
electronics equipment. Anthony 
hears the shout early one morning 
out on the sand dunes: sheep and 
a shepherd kneel over, dead; 
Anthony himself is extremely 
disorientated, and Rachel comes 
more and more under the power 
of their mysterious visitor. 

“Skolimowski and his co¬ 
author Michael Austin have made 
an excellent job of fleshing out 
Graves’ skeletal plot with cine¬ 
matic detail. In the story the 
husband’s daily occupations 
receive no mention: ‘It is enough 
to say,’ Graves’ narrator 
comments, ‘that he was a 
musician, not a strong man but a 
lucky one.’ 

“In a film, hoVever, it is not 
enough to say this: we duly see 
glimpses of the musician at work, 
producing sounds in his studio by 
scraping a violin bow across the 
wreck of a sardine tin or putting 
a mike into a bottle with a 
trapped wasp. The sound of 
Crossley’s shout also seems 
electronically enhanced: one 
could take this as a sign of the 
film’s inevitable failure to 
satisfactorily describe the horrors 
Graves could merely hint at 
(Graves left the shout’s sound 
entirely to the reader’s 
imagination). But it also serves 
as a pointer to the contrast 
repeatedly made in the film 
between the primordial fury 
tapped by Crossley and 
Anthony’s petty sonic tinkerings. 
At the heart of THE SHOUT is 
the same confrontation which 


featured in Nicolas Roeg’s WALK¬ 
ABOUT and DONT LOOK NOW 
or indeed in STRAW DOGS, 
where complacent, cosy 
individuals (architects, stone 
restorers, nicely educated 
children) are subjected to 
experiences beyond their ken. 

‘The film jnarks a welcome 
return to form by the emigre Pole 
Skolimowski after some years 
of silence and uncertainty. One 
of its special pleasures is the sight 
of the English landscape seen by 
someone who still retains an 
Eastern European perspective 
after much wandering, delighting 
in the bizarre, irrational side of 
life. The asylum scenes are full 
of this - the cricket match 
blandly continuing while 
peacocks strut, cows munch, and 
an inmate collapses backwards off 
his chair in pastoral long-shot. 
The story proper contains more 
unhinging details: bikes and milk 
bottles are brusquely knocked 
over: Rachel, naked on her bed, 
suddenly freezes on all fours, 
duplicating a pose in a Francis 
Bacon picture, pinned to a loud¬ 
speaker in Anthony’s studio. In 
retrospect, parts of THE SHOUT 
may seem much better than the 
whole, but it is stiU a film to 
catch. 

(Geoff Brown/FINANCIAL 
TIMES). 


Short: UBU (Director: Geoff 
Dunbar. Great Britain, 1978). 

A brilliant animated film version 
of Alfred Jarry’s anarchic Grand 
Guignol play Ubu Roi. 
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LUDWIG 


Feb. 18-20,22-24 
Director: Luchino Visconti. 

Italy/France/West Germany, 1972 
Script: Luchino Visconti, Enrico 
Medioli, Suso Cecchi D’Amico. 
Photography: Armando 

Nannuzzi. 

Music: extracts from the works 
of Robert Schumann, Richard 
Wagner, Jacques Offenbach. 
Leading players: Helmut Berger 
(Ludwig II), Romy Schneider 
(Elizabeth of Austria), Trevor 
Howard (Richard Wagner), 
Silvano Mangano (Cosima von 
Bulow), Helmut Griem (Colonel 
Durckheim), Gert Froebe (Father 
Hoffman), John Moulder Brown 
(Prince Otto). 

Technicolor/Scope. English 
dialogue. Certificate AA. 137 
minutes (cut from 186). 

Made in 1972 (after DEATH 
IN VENICE and before 
CONVERSATION PIECE), 
LUDWIG is perhaps the most 
sumptuous and extravagant of all 
Visconti’s films. It comes closest 
to DEATH IN VENICE, but one 
should add that it’s certainly a 
great deal more sympathetic than 
that most overrated of the late 
Italian master’s works. A recent 
London Film Festival premiere 
of the complete version proved 
the film’s reputation as either 
‘lost masterpiece’ or ‘total 
disaster’ to be completely un¬ 
warranted. It is, rather, a 
significant and absolutely typical 
example of the director’s late 
work. 

It is all the more unfortunate, 
therefore, that the only version 
of LUDWIG to be released in 
Britain is almost 50 minutes 
shorter than the original. 


Visconti is said to have cut the 
film himself, presumably under 
severe pressure from producers 
or distributors with an eye on the 
American market. The cuts have 
by no means totally destroyed 
the film; but, contrary to the 
claims of some British critics, 
its impact has been consider¬ 
ably lessened, and the removal 
of the framing story of Ludwig 
being put on trial makes for a 
somewhat disjointed narrative. 
But it is still well worth seeing, 
both for its quite extraordinary 
visual splendour and as an 
intr^uing variation on some 
familiar Visconti themes. 

“(. . .) Visconti’s film draws 
its strength and passion from the 
fact that it takes Ludwig quite 
seriously. So seriously indeed that 
one suspects a process of 
identification is going on: that 
Visconti, that self-styled Marxist 
and real-life aristocrat, that self- 
styled Classicist and closet 
romantic, is fascinated by the life 
of a man whose social conscience 
was annulled by madness and 
who live out his personal dreams 
with the freedom bequeathed him 
by total power. 

“I first saw the film several 
years ago at the London Film 
Festival, where it seemed long, 
slow and prodigiously encumber¬ 
ed by sets and costumery. Perhaps 
it was ahead of its time, or I was 
behind mine, for it now looks 
quite remarkable. Compared with 
Hans-Jurgen Syberberg’s 

Brechtian coUage LUDWIG: 

REQUIEM FOR A VIRGIN 

KING, the treatment is fairly 

orthodox and the film’s 

sumptuous naturalism might lure 


the unsuspecting film-goer into 
comparisons with a TV classic 
serial. But LUDWIG is in a 
different world: not only in the 
fabulous richness of Visconti’s 
colour sense, but in the feeling 
that behind the richness there is 
real passion. From flaming reds 
to dying oranges to sickly greens, 
every colour sets a mood and tells 
a story. 

“Ludwig himself, of course, 
is the tragic hero par excellence; 
natural nobility and sensitivity 
fighting a losing battle with 
those “vicious moles of nature” 
that destroy him from within. 
Helmut Berger, a variable actor 
before and since, seems to have 
made a leap of commitment to 
this role. His pale, beautiful face 
with raked eyebrows and a slight 
prissiness of the mouth, has a 
startled magnetism that holds the 
eye through all the stages of his 
disintegration: beginning as the 
handsome monarch-prodigy and 
declining, by slow degrees, to a 
sallow, puffy-cheeked fugitive, 
shutting himself in his Brobding- 
nagian castles against the deposing 
importunities of his government. 

“Flitting in and out of his 
life are Trevor Howard as Richard 
Wagner (not so daft a piece of 
casting as one would think), 
Silvano Mangano as Cossima 
Lizst-Von Bulow-Wagner, John 
Moulder-Brown as Ludwig’s mad 
brother Otto, and Miss Schneider 
as Elizabeth of Austria. 

“Miss Schneider shares some 
moments of uneasy would-be 
romance with Ludwig to the 
accompaniement of strained 
strains from Tristan and Isolde 
(Theme tune elsewhere in 
Tannhauser’s ‘O du, mein holder 


Abendstern.’) But everyone 
knows that Ludwig was really 
keener on the boys, and scenes 
of silent yearning with a servant 
in a firelit lodge or watching a 
midnight bather in a lake link 
this film indissolubly to DEATH 
IN VENICE. The whole movie 
indeed is informed by a sense of 
closest desires: sometimes 

released, sometimes not, never 
quite happy even in their fulfil¬ 
ment. It is not Visconti’s 
greatest film, but it is one of his 
most personal, powerful and 
haunting”. 

(Nigel Andrews/FINANCIAL 
TIMES). 

“What is interesting about 
Visconti’s telling of the story is 
that it quite deliberately sets out 
to portray Ludwig as a tragic 
figure - a kind of modern version 
of Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
Ludwig’s homosexuality emerges 
as a tragic ‘flaw’ in the most 
classical Aristotelian sense. The 
result is sympathy for the hero 
but ultimate acquiescence in the 
system of which he is the (some¬ 
what privileged) victim. While one 
can regret that LUDWIG does not 
do more to counter the negative 
verdict on homosexuality implicit 
in THE DAMNED and DEATH 
IN VENICE, the fact remains 
that all the modes Visconti has 
made his own — family melo¬ 
drama, neo-Shakespearian tragedy 
- will inevitably produce such 
judgements. The most one can 
expect, here and in the better 
of Visconti’s other films, is an 
awareness of the -contradictions 
and a refusal to seal them off 
completely.” 

(Geoffrey Nowell-Smith/ 
MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN). 
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IAN EMES: ANIMATION 



The Oriental Night fish ’ (Ian Ernes) 



The Beard ’ (Ian Ernes) 


Feb.21. 

Animation is generally 
reckoned to be a producer’s art, 
and recent feature releases have 
well illustrated the primacy the 
‘creative bureaucrat’. Certainly 
Martin Rosen takes apostrophised 
credit for WATERSHIP DOWN; 
and the part-animated PETE’S 
DRAGON belongs to the 
instutional posthumous oeuvre of 
Walt Disney. Yet animation has 
also always attracted the avant- 
garde artist, from Hans Richter 
through to Robert Breer, for its 


sheer conceptual and plastic 
flexibility. And it also offers 
fertile, if precarious, ground for 
the contemporary independent 
commercial artist. One such, who 
has broken through to gain circuit 
exposure for his short but 
incredible rich movies, is 
Birmingham-born Ian Ernes. 

Some of Ian’s work will be 
familiar to Lab audiences who 
remember the occasional surveys 
of British animation screened at 
Tower Street: some from 
viewings on TV programmes like 
The Old Grey Whistle Test’. 


But here for the first time is 
collected his own choice of his 
work over the past six years, 
culminating in the premiere of his 
latest ambitious ‘wierdie’, THE 
BEARD. The programme, which 
Ian will introduce, highlights his 
collaboration with rock musicians 
(Pink Floyd, Roger Daltrey, 
Linda McCartney) through several 
films, his radical graphic 
versatility and experimental 
progress. It will also include films 
and extracts illustrating the 
influences he has felt most keenly 
on his own work, such as 


METROPOLIS, CALIGARI, RED 
DESERT, FANTASIA, 

PINOCCHIO and YELLOW 
SUBMARINE. 


Programme: 


FRENCH WINDOWS {AVi mins). 
HEARTS RIGHT {V/i mins). 

I TOLD YOU SO ( 31/2 mins). 
FREEFALL (7 mins). 

ORIENTAL NIGHTFISH {V/i 

mins). 

THE BEARD (II mins). 

Plus other fUms and extracts. 


PRESSURE 


Feb.'25-27;Mar. 1-3. 

Director: Horace Ove. 

Great Britain, 1975. 

Script: Horace Ove, Samuel 

Selvon. 

Photography: Mike Davis. 

Music: Boy Wonder. 

Leading players: Herbert Norville 
(Tony), Oscar James (Colin), 
Frank Suinguineau (Lucas), Lucia 
Lijertwood (Bopsie), Sheila Scott- 
Wilkinson (Sister Louise), T-Bone 
Wilson (Junior). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 110 
minutes. 

First shown at the Lab as part 
of the 1976 Birmingham Film 
Festival, and subsequently 
acclaimed as one of the most 
important films made under the 
auspices of the Production Board 
of the British Film Institute, 
PRESSURE has been dogged by 
distribution problems which have 
prevented it from reaching as 
wide an audience as it deserves. 
An uncompromised but readily 
accessible and very pertinent 
portrayal of the problems facing 
young unemployed blacks in 
Britain today, this courageous and 
unique film has suffered at the 
hands of a moribund film 
industry because it fails to fit 
into any of their categories of 
what is commercially exploitable. 
Especially in view of the fact 
that the issues it raises are no 
nearer resolution now than there 
were when the film was made, 
we are pleased to have this 
opportunity of showing 
PRESSURE again. This time it 
will be showing for a full week. 
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and we hope to attract as wide an 
audience as possible. 

‘The film, the first feature of 
an important black film-maker, 
was shot in colour entifely in 
London when the Black Power 
argument was still simmering. 
Things have moved on since then, 
yet it remains amazingly fresh as 
an account of the troubles of a 
young West Indian, born in this 
country yet unable to persuade 
him sell' that he is either a fully- 
fledged Englishman or a member 
of an oppressed black minority. 
It seems by some way the truest, 


CAMOUFLAGE 


most pertinent, and most absorb¬ 
ing account of what it is really 
like to be a black school-leaver 
in this country today. 

“Nor is it the least 
pretentious. Ove feels strongly, 
as well he might. But he also has 
the invaluable gift of a sense of 
humour and enough technical 
skill to make the film excellent 
value as entertainment. His main 
thesis, that both blacks and 
whites are exploited but that 
often it is only the blacks who see 
the chains and bars, seems very 
near the mark. 

‘Tony, well played by Herbert 


Norville, is the younger son of a 
Ladbroke Grove grocer who was 
once an accountant back in his 
home country. His brother is a 
Black Power activist. But Tony 
doesn’t want to eat soul food and 
jive with the brothers. He also 
instinctively rejects the con¬ 
ventional morality of his church¬ 
going parents. He is under 
pressure from both sides. The 
Caribbean means nothing to 
him. But England, as he is 
rejected for one job after another 
in spite of his Odevels, isn’t much 
of a home either. 

. . It is a very significant 


achievement, well acted by 
professionals like Oscar James, 
Frank Suinguineau and Lucia 
Lijertwoo'd (augmented by 
youngsters from the streets who 
be^ve their amateur status), well 
written by Trinidadian novelist 
Samuel Selvon, and with a good 
reggae and blues score. No one 
remotely serious about the future 
of the British cinema should fail 
to see it”. 

Derek Malcolm/THE 
GUARDIAN). 


Mar. 4-^, 8-10. 

Director: Krzystof Zanussi. 
Poland, 1977. 

Script: Tadeusz Wybult. 
Photography: Edward Klosinski. 
Music: Wojciech Kilar. 

Leading players: Zbigniew 

Zapasiewicz (Jakub Szelestowski}, 
Piotr Garlicki (Jaroslav 
Kruszewski), Christine Paul 
(Mary), Marius Dmochowski (The 
Deputy Rector). 

Colour. English subtitles. 
Certificate AA. 100 minutes. 


“CAMOUFLAGE, by the 
Polish director Krzysztof Zanussi, 
is much less forbidding than its 
subject-matter might suggest: the 
inter-scholastic squabbles of a 
group of students and teachers 
sequestered in a summer school in 
rural Poland where the main 
question is - Who Will Win First 
Prize For His Thesis On 
Linguistics? 

“Don’t go away, I know it 
sounds uninviting. But I have 


seen the film twice and can 
honestly and highly recommend 
it. Like most of Zanussi’s films - 
he made FAMILY LIFE and 
ILLUMINATIONS - it takes the 
shape of a lively, closely-wrought 
debate: pitting one wittOy person¬ 
ified set of moral values against 
another. The conflict here is 
between the cynical, roguish, 
‘realistic’ Professor who runs the 
summer school — according to his 
special brand of authoritarianism 
and mild corruption - and the 


SUMMER PARADISE 


idealistic greenhorn of a young 
teacher (Piotr Garlicki) who keeps 
rubbing up against him and 
reeling back aghast at his 
superior’s lack of scruples. 

“A sort of cross between 
Faust In Academia and C.P. 
Snow Goes to Poland, the film is 
sly, funny and consistently 
engaging. The Mephistophelian 
Professor, brilliantly played by 
Zbigniew Zapasiewicz, argues his 
case for enlightened self-interest 
with a throw-away wit and a 
thought-afore-malice that are hard 
to resist. And when the fragile 
protocol of academic life 
disintegrates in the film’s 
climactic 20 minutes - a student 
bites the ear of the visiting 
Rector, squabbles erupt about 
the merits of the winning thesis - 
it suddenly catapults the 
antagonism between the Professor 
and his junior from the 
intellectual to the physical. The 
last scene, both funny and shock¬ 
ing, has the two men tussling and 
shouting in the riverside mud as 
dawn breaks on the summer 
school’s last day. 

“Meanwhile, a whole comic 
sub-text runs through the film 
about the snares and foibles of 
human communication. The 
subject of the summer school is 
Linguistics, yet no one at the 
school seems quite to know how 
to talk to each other. The young 
teacher is pursued by an English 
girl, who WOOS him with a 
hilarious mixture of basic English 
and pidgin Polish. The young 
teacher and the Professor argue 
constantly at cross-purposes. And 
Zanussi gradually, cleverly, instils 
in us the notion that language is 
a frail superstructure built by 
human beings atop a chaos of 
natural instincts and emotions”. 

(Nigel Andrews/THE 

FINANCIAL TIMES) 


Mar. 4-6,8-10. 

Director: Gunnel Lindblom. 
Sweden, 1976. 

Script: UUa Isaksson, Gunnel 

Lindblom. 

Based on a novel by UUa 
Isaksson. 

Photography: Tony Forsberg. 

Music: Georg Riedd. 

Leading players: Birgitta Valberg 
(Katha Wiik), Sif Ruud (Emma), 
Margaretha Bystrom (Annika), 
Agneta Ekmanner (Sassa), 
Solveig Temstrom (Ingrid). 
Eastman Colour. Certificate A A. 
English subtitles. 113 minutes. 


“In The Gulag Archipelago, 
Solzhenitsyn suggested that if 
those Chekhov characters who 
spent their time guessing what 
life would be like 50 years after 
their deaths were told what was 
going to happen, ‘not one of 
Chekhov’s plays would have 
reached its end because all the 
heroes would have gone off to 
insane asylums.’ 

“He was thinking of the worst 
horrors of Soviet Russia, but I 
was reminded of what he wrote 
while watching an apparently 
idyllic event on another 
archipelago, the one depicted 


by Gunnel Lindblom in her 
impressive directorial debut, 
SUMMER PARADISE, a 
Chekhovian piece produced by 
her mentor Ingmar Bergman. The 
setting is a luxurious summer 
house in the Stockholm 
archipelago, where the best hopes 
of Chekhov’s dreamers have been 
realised as sun4it nightmares and 
no one is happy. The film seizes 
on that peculiar Swedish combin¬ 
ation of late-nineteenth-century 
Russian idealism and twentieth- 
century American materialism. 

“A key figure in Bergman’s 
repertory company in the 


triumphant eight years between 
SEVENTH SEAL and THE 
SILENCE, and subsequently his 
assistant in the theatre. Miss 
Lindholm is deeply indebted to 
such Bergman vacation’cwgsf 
movies as WAITING WOMEN 
and WILD STRAWBERRIES. 
Her co-scriptwriter, UUa 
Isaksson, wrote two pictures 
for Bergman in the 1950s. 

“At the centre of SUMMER 
PARADISE is the middle-aged 
divorcee, Katha, a Stokholm 
doctor who repairs to her private 
sanctuary each year to be with 
her ageing parents, her two 
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seemingly liberated daughters and 
her grandchildren. She thinks 
an exhausting year dispensing pills 
and disinterested advice to her 
patients has earned her this 
escape.' 

“But this year the familiar 
rituals are all slightly off-key, the 
golden memories of past summers 
seem tarnished, a painful sense of 
unease keeps surfacing. Katha’s 
insensitive father is plagued by a 
new-found consciousness of 
failure; the neglected children are 
haunted by images of cruelty in 
Vietnam and Lebanon that their 
family and society cannot help 
them assimilate; the daughters 
can make no use of their freedom. 

“Then two obvious intruders 
enter their world. One is the 
doctor’s oldest friend, a social 
worker too deeply immersed 
in her charges’ problems and 
given to such dire reflections 
as ‘It’s disgusting to be human 
today, and even more so to be 
a woman.’ The other is the 
dangerously disturbed son of 2 
family friend. Yet the figure whc 
becomes the tragic centre of the 
film is the one that has made the 
fewest emotional demands on the 
others. Only at a second viewing 
can one appreciate how subtly 
Miss Lindblom has woven this 
character into her complex 
pattern. 

“SUMMER PARADISE deals 
with hackneyed subjects perhaps, 
but it makes us think and feel 
about them in a fresh way and 
the overall effect is bracing rather 
than depressing. The ensemble 
acting by a cast of 15, nearly all 
of them new to British audiences, 
approaches perfection.” 

(Philip French/OBSERVER). 


GUNNEL LINDBLOM 

Gunnel Lindblom is 
principaUy known as one of 
Ingmar Bergman’s leading ladies. 


having appeared in his tllms 
THE SEVENTH SEAL (1956), 
WILD STRAWBERRIES (1957), 
THE VIRGIN SPRING (1958), 
WINTER LIGHT (1962), THE 
SILENCE (1962) and SCENES 
FROM A MARRIAGE (1973). 
Her other films as an actress 
include Gustav Molander’s LOVE 
(1962), Mai Zetterling’s LOVING 
COUPLES (1964) and THE 
GIRLS (1968), John Guillermin’s 
RAPTURE (1965), Arne 
Mattsson’s WOMAN OF 


DARKNESS (1966) and Alt 
SJoberg’s THE FATHER (1969). 

Of SUMMER PARADISE, her 
first film as a director, Lindblom 
has said: “The social message 
of the film caught me first and 
then I was doubly drawn to the 
idea of a film because all the 
major roles are for women. 
SUMMER PARADISE is a 
very good image of Sweden as 
a cold materialistic society 
becoming more and more 
technical and mechanical ... I 


am, il you like, sounding a 
warning bell, that we have 
concentrated too much on 
freedom for women. Women 
in Sweden are in a better 
situation than anywhere else, 
but it is the children who pay 
the price. Now the state takes 
care of everything, and when 
things go wrong we blame the 
schools, the teachers. But 
someone has to care.” 


EMPIRE OF PASSION 


Mar. 18-20,22-24. 

Director: Nagisa Oshima. 
France/Japan, 1978. 

Script: Nagisa Oshima: based on 
a story by Itoko Nakamura. 
Photography: Yoshio Miyajima. 
Music: Toru Takemitsu. 

Leading players: Kazuko 

Yoshiyuki (Sekij, Tatsuya Fuji 
(Toyojij, Takahiro Tamura 
(Gisaburo), Takuzo Kawatani 
(Inspector Hotta). 

Eastmancolor. English subtitles 
(Japanese dialogue) Certificate X 
106 minutes. 


“A story of love and death in 
Japan in 1895. The victim is an 
ageing rickshawman, married to a 
younger and beautiful woman 
(Seki) who bathes him every 
night, then massages him and 
gives him the all-consoling sake. 
The lover is a young man 
(Toyoji) just discharged from the 
army and who is earned away by 
a new, unexpected passion. With 
the woman’s help, he kills the 
husband. Then they throw his 
body down a disused well. 

“Three years later, the crime 
is not forgotten;it stiQ haunts the 
lovers. For those whom passion 
has enslaved, there is no happiness 
but in heU. The unhappy ghost 
of the victim appears before the 
woman’s eyes and in the dreams 


of the village. Soon suspicions 
are aroused, rumours spread, 
a policeman investigates. The 
murderous lover is now drawn 
every day to the well where he 
tries to cover the traces of his act 
under a shroud of dead leaves. 

“Prisoners of a nature that 
does not forget their crime, the 
lovers will not escape their own 
torments nor man’s justice. But 
to the very end, beyond even 
desire and guilt, their passion will 
burn rare and ardent, irresistible 
a challenge to all laws.” (Jean- 
Claude Carriere) 


NAGISA OSHIMA 

Nagisa Oshima is probably 
Japan’s greatest living film¬ 
maker. Only a small selection 
(six features and one short) of 
his large and varied output (about 
twenty features and numerous 
shorts and TV documentaries) 
has been released in Britain, 
but this is not unusual in the case 
of a Japanese director. 

The films we are most familiar 
with are all relatively recent 
works and include such for¬ 
midable masterpieces as DEATH 
BY HANGING (1968), BOY 
(1969) and THE CEREMONY 
(1971). But Oshima began his 
career as a director of youth- 


orientated ‘sex and violence’ 
movies for a large studio 
(Shochiku) in the late Fifties, and 
critics who have seen some of 
these early works say that his 
striking talent was already very 
evident. 

Always a highly individual and 
controversial director, Oshima 
first came to blows with the 
Japanese film industry when his 
fourth film, NIGHT AND FOG 
IN JAPAN (1961), was with¬ 
drawn from circulation for 
political reasons. He later helped 
to form an independent company, 
Sozosha (Society for Creation), 
and, after a delayed start, entered 
another prolific phase. The films 
that established his reputation in 
the West all date from this period, 
which was from (approximately) 
1965 to 1972. 

Following the commercial 
failure of DEAR SUMMER 
SISTER (1972), and the sub¬ 
sequent closure of Sozosha in 
1973 in the midst of a crisis in 
the Japanese film industry, 
Oshima found it extremely 
difficult to find backing for 
future films. 

His next feature, IN THE 
REALM OF THE SENSES, was 
completed in 1976 and appears to 
mark the beginning of a new 
phase in his career. Made in 
association with the French 


producer Anatole Dauman (whose 
credits include major films by 
Godard, Resnais, Bresson and 
Borowczyk), this stunning 
exploration of the limits of sexual 
passion enjoyed a commercial and 
critical success unparalleled by 
any previous Oshima film in the 
West. 

But the arrangement of co¬ 
productions with France 
(EMPIRE OF PASSION is the 
second in what is planned to be a 
series of films) has not com¬ 
promised Oshima’s art, which 
continues to be concerned with 
Japanese culture and the national 
spirit. Thus, like many of his 
previous films, IN THE REALM 
OF THE SENSES was based on 
fact, concerned an element of 
crime, and contained numerous 
socio-political references to 
Japanese events. 

In a recent interview (Positif 
206), Oshima said: “I discovered 
some years after making my first 
films that I, as a director, was 
profoundly attracted by these 
two subjects: sex and crime. 
Later, my films dealt with these 
subjects very analytically. Now I 
have reach^ the stage where I 
like to expose the spectator to 
the naked reality of sex and of 
crime”. 

Although it is very different to 
IN THE REALM OF THE 
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SENSES, and is in no way as 
sexually explicit, EMPIRE OF 
PASSION is seen by Oshima as 
a further exploration of concerns 
broached in the earlier film. In 
the Positif interview he explains 
the two films’ similarities and 
differences: 

“Like IN THE REALM OF 
THE SENSES, this film (EMPIRE 
OF PASSION) is about a man and 
a woman who do not hesitate to 
confound their daily existence 
with their deepest sexual 
impulses. Today there is nothing 
that interests me as much as 
approaching the various forms 
taken by love in people who can 
only be saved through this 
love . . . The space of IN THE 
REALM OF THE SENSES was 
defined by numerous love 
chambers. It was an artificially 
created space and totally under 
the sign of pleasure. Whereas in 
EMPIRE OF PASSION, it is a 
question of nature. Seki has a 
home where she lives with her 
husband and Toyaji shares a shack 
with his young brother - neither 
decor is in anyway artificial. If 
the two lovers live in fear, it is 


because they feel constantly 
threatened by nature. I think 
I have contributed an original 
image of man’s condition. In this 
sense, my new film delves more 
profoundly than IN THE REALM 
OF THE SENSES, into the roots 
of life. The lovers seem to you 


(the inverviewer) to be thrown 
into heU by their sexual impulses, 
but to me it is the rumbling earth, 
the murmuring wind, the 
whistling trees, the singing birds 
or insects; in short, it is all nature 
that guides the couple of its 
descent to hell. And the ghost is 


no different from this nature. 
Neither sex nor love have any 
sense. Life itself has no sense. 
And if it has no sense, is it not 
hell? So I keep on presenting you 
with this human life stripped of 
sense, this hell which, to me, is 
stiU beautiful.” 

The above comments would 
seem to sum up Oshima’s position 
at present. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible for most of us to 
relate his points to much of what 
has gone before. We plan to go 
some way towards improving that 
situation by showing all of his 
available films once the censor¬ 
ship problems surrounding IN 
THE REALM OF THE SENSES 
have been solved. 

In the meantime, another way 
of approaching EMPIRE OF 
PASSION is through its ties to 
the classic Japanese cinema. This 
may seem surprising in view of 
Oshima’s reputation as a 
‘modernist’ director; but, with its 
masterful construction and 
exquisite formal beauty, EMPIRE 
OF PASSION brings to mind 
especially the films of the great 
Mizoguchi. 


Feb. 21,23-25. 

Director: Sam Peckinpah. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: B.W.L. Norton. 

Based on the song by C.W. McCall 
Photography: Harry Stradling 

Jnr. 

Music: Chip Davis. 

Songs: Convoy by Chip Davis, 
Bill Fries, sung by C.W. McCall; 
Don't it Make Your Brown 
Eyes Blue by Richard Leigh, sung 
by Crystal Blanket on the 

Ground by Roger Bowling, sung 
by Billie Jo Spears; Keep on the 
Sunny Side by AP. Carter, Gary 
Garrett, sung by Doc Watson; 
Okie From Muskogee by Merle 
Haggard, Eddie Burris, sung by 
Merle Haggard; Lucille by Roger 
Bowling, Hal Bynum, sung by 
Kenny Rogers; Southern Nights 
by Allen Toussaint, sung by 
Glen Campbell; Walk Right Back 
by Sonny Curtis, sung by Anne 
Murray; Cowboys Don't Get 
Lucky All the Time by Dallas 
Harms, sung by Gene Watson; 
/ Cheated on a Good Woman's 
Love by Del Bryant, performed 
by Billy “Crash” Craddock. 
Leading players: Kris Kristoffer- 
son (Martin Penwald ^Rubber 
Duck"), Ali MacGraw (Melissa), 
Ernest Borgnine (**Dirty" Lyle 
Wallace}^ Burt Young (Bobby 
‘‘Pig Pen"), Madge Sinclair 
( “Widow Woman "). 

Colour/Scope. Certificate A. 
110 minutes. 

“Sam Peckinpah’s new film is 
a hymn to America’s long¬ 
distance lorry-drivers and a 
Western in all but name. The 
pioneer trails may have been 
tarmacked over, and the horse 
may have given way to the 
internal combustion engine, but 
the backdrop is still the same - 
The Old West — and so are the 
dramatic values. Loyalty, 
machismo, grace under pressure. 



prerogative of the Western have 
now passed into the hands of the 
Road Movie and the cops-and- 
robbers film. CONVOY is a 
blend of the two, and a dazzling- 
ly effective one. Its semi- 
preposterous plot is played for all 
the suspense and comedy it is 
worth, and in clearing his system 
of the pulp solemnity that 
infected parts of KILLER ELITE 
and CROSS OF IRON, Peckinpah 
seems to have been born again. 
CONVOY is shot and edited with 
more brillance than anything he 
has done since THE WILD 
BUNCH. 

“Kris Kristofferson plays a 
truck-driver whose longstanding 
feud with quarrel-picking Arizona 
Sherriff Ernest Borgnine erupts 
one day into total warfare. 
After a violent punch-up in a 
roadside bar, Kristofferson and 


to the road in 
convoy, heading for Mexico and 
safety from American federal 
law. Other trucks join them, 
and the fUm’s story becomes an 
account of how a five-truck 
convoy becomes a mile-long 
crocodile, advancing with 
euphoric invulnerability through 
all the road blocks, helicopter 
posses and armed ambushes that 
the law can throw against them. 

“Political opportunism holds 
out a tempting hand when an 
electioneering state governor 
(Seymour Cassell) offers them a 
brief amnesty, in return for their 
voluble campaign support. But 
Kristofferson is not a man to sell 
his soul lightly and he ends up 
like a previous Peckinpah hero 
Junior Bonner ‘going down his 
own road’ either to martyrdom 
or survival. 

“The movie is based on C.W. 


McCall’s record Convoy, and is 
the first feature film I can recall 
that was adapted from a hit 
single. The genesis is appropriate, 
since the whole film is musical in 
style and impulse. Peckinpah rings 
the changes in tempo, mood and 
rhythm with an almost abstract 
delight. The eye-bhnk editing will 
be a revelation to anyone whose 
memory doesn’t stretch back to 
THE WILD BUNCH; and one 
brilliant montage of the trucks 
swaying and churning their way 
through an Arizona desert dirt 
road (Kristofferson calls it his 
‘back way (rrto Mexico0 is shot 
in shimmering telephoto to the 
accompaniment of waltz music, 
as if to show that what Kubrick 
could do with spaceships, 
Peckinpah can outdo with lorries 
and tankers. 

“There are one or two holes 
in the plot, and one or two 
question marks in the cast (Ali 
MacGraw as a sexy photo- 
journalist is strictly the token 
female): but the wonder of the 
film is in the way all the resonant 
themes - of loydty, pride, moral 
self-determination - that 
Peckinpah pursued in more 
‘serious’ films Uke THE WILD 
BUNCH and STRAW DOGS 
survive intact in this story 
without capsizing it. Individui- 
ism is again the key, Kristofferson 
the rogue trucker and Borgnine 
the rogue lawman are not hero 
and villain but two sides of the 
same maverick coin - the ‘last 
of the independents’ as Borgnine 
calls them. And it is Borgnine, 
ironically, who has both the last 
laugh in the movie and the last 
helping of the audience’s 
sympathy. As befits the subject, 
there are wheels within wheels 
in this film. 

(Nigel Andrews/FINANCIAL 
TIMES) 
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DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE DANCE 


The next weekend Dance Workshop will take place on Saturday and Sunday FEBRUARY 24th and 25th. The Workshop is from 10.00 - 5.00 
on Saturday and 10.00 - 3.00 on Sunday. Please contact Mo Gumbo at the Arts T.ab if you are interested in coming along - the 
weekend costs t3.00. 
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